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CHANG HSUN’S APOLOGY AT NANKING. 


Japanese troops on guard standing at attention during the ceremony (see picture on back of this). 
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‘Editorial : 

A FULL President of the Cities Republic 
To the President. has at last elected ; complete re- 
cognition by the World. Powers has finally Sines accorded the 
Republic of China. © The accomplishment: of ‘these two out- 
standing matters has: brought a feeling of satisfaction to all 
well-wislrers of Chitia. We may: now,’ with more confidence, 
look for: a retutn of. normal conditions. While ‘the recent 
Revolution’ has | not’ apparently. affected mission work to any 
great extent, yet the general uncertainty - has: increased the 
difficulties of conducting it: It is fitting that we express our 
sincere congratulations to President Yuan on his election to the 
office of first full: President of the Republic of China. Upon 
him has fallen the difficult task of being-a leader of: pioneers 
who must progress away ‘from old traditions without (if possible) 
breaking entirely away from that large conservative element 
which will regret to see them go. We hope that it wifl be 
possible for the wide, inclusive principles of democracy to be 
carried out. Much intensive education of the masses of China 
is still needed ‘before these are fully understood, yet the pregress 
already made is note-worthy and deserving of sympathy and 
appreciation ; wlrere failure to apply these principles is -still 
evident, patience should determine our attitude. As representa- 
tives of other countries, our best wishes go: with these who must 
steer this yet ‘unfinished ship of state ; as ‘Christians, our prayers 
will go up’ coustantly_ ‘to “Him “who alone can establish the 
country firinly ; as ‘inissionaries, we shall ‘continue to do our 
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utmost to serve China by striving to deepen appreciation of the 
tremendous opportunities now before the Chinese people, and 
by helping forward a full realization of the new responsibilities 
that have fallen upon them. 


The Call of THERE is evidently in the hearts of many mis- 


sities be laid on the importance of evangelistic work. 


The articles in this issue are characterized by having this as a 
fundamental conviction. We have just passed through a period 
in which we have sought to remedy our deficiencies on thie 
institutional side of mission work : deficiencies due in part to 
short-sightedness in earlier days. But there is apparent a need 
for readjustment between the various forms of missionary work. 
Some of the articles represent extreme phases of the problem; 
. nevertheless, they demand consideration. Each age of mission- 
aries—we might say each decade of mission work—has its 
prevailing methods. Some of the ‘‘theories’’ once considered 
indispensable have failed ; and their failure settles their use- 
lessness ouce for all. Since missionaries are not omniscient, a 
certain amount of experimental effort is necessary and inevit- 
able. Hardly any one method is found in use everywhere. 
The exact opposite to that policy pointed out by Mr. White 
and to some extent by Chaplain Clemens can be found in 
other centres. The Chinese gentlemen who look down on 
obscure places of worship are uot always-wou where this 
excuse is absent. While recognizing the need of improvement 
along the lines pointed out by Mr. White, yet in justice it has 
to be admitted that simplicity of equipment is not an insur- 
mountable hindrance to evangelistic work. ‘The Churches 
founded by Paul had little equipment and, furthermore, the 


immense problem of China’s evangelization has to be solved 
apart from what the missions can or should do in material 


equipment, though their obligations along this line are not 
vet met. Christianity is, in the last analysis, a life; its real 
progress, therefore, is uot ultimately determined by the form or 
methods through which it goes or even through the material 
equipment provided, but on the vitality of the spiritual life of 
those who seek to propagate it. The fire of Christian zeal waits 
not for adequate material equipment where it is absent. Since in 
many cases in spite of all our plans for improvement, adequate 
equipment for evangelistic work from the missionary’s point of 


sionaries a feeling that renewed emphasis should - 
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view will uot be forthcoming, we shall have to find and 
emphasize that method which will permit of the free course of 
Christian life whether desirable equipment is present or absent. 
Only a few places at the best can be adequately equipped, the 
rest in some way must learn the Christian message under 
limitations of equipment ; this, indeed, constitutes the larger 
and most pressing problem before the Christian forces in China. 


| 


7 WE are reminded, also, i is i 
Some Open Doors. , also, in this issue of the 
Chinese. Two things should increase our eagerness to reach 
them. First, a willingness to listen beyond any yet ex- 
-perienced, and, second, 4 growing away from their old faiths. 


‘¢’The fields are white to the harvest’’ indeed. Institutional © 


work is developing a rapidly | growing constituency of those 
who have had a chance/in our mission institutions to under- 
stand the spirit of Christianity. These are in a peculiar sense 
the leaven which we are putting into China ; a leaven that is 
expanding as the years pass by. Many such are passing under 
the influence of our institutions, but they al.o seem in too 
manly cases to pass away from it. Our attempts to follow them 
up are altogether inadequate and much that has been done 
appears to be lost. The urgency also of the needs of the 
present generation of Chinese is set vividly forth. Much of 
our planning is for the future, and rightly so, and yet we have 
an indispensable message that the present generation ought to 
hear. Dr. Foster in the article on ‘‘The Salvation of the 
Adult Chinese’’ shows how the heart-appeal—the human 
touch—can be made effective. There are also large numbers 
of returned students, a group of young people who have been 
abroad and have caught a vision of the larger ideals and are 
‘striving to apply them. They are making mistakes in some 
cases but they need our sympathy more than our reproof. 
The problem of adjusting their ideals to China is a tremendous 
one. Many of them come back to find themselves out of 
touch with families to whom their lives are still of necessity 
joined ; for them all too little has vet been done. Miss Shek- 
elton in the article on ‘‘The New Opportunity for Women’s 
Work in China’? strikingly calls our attention to the pathetic 
condition of those of China’s women who are set free and do 
not know how to use their freedom. We are opening the 
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doors but are failing to control what is coming in. ‘These are 
a few of the open doors that are waiting for us to enter. 


ue ae _ SEVERAL, of the articles point out some of 
the tremendous, practically untouched, 
Institutional Work. . | | 
: present opportunities for evangelistic work. 


We should not forget, however, that this situation is in part a 


reward for past work. We have been making opportunities © 


and there is no need to be unduly despondent over the fact that 
there are more than we can handle at once. It will not help 


matters for the evangelistic workers to feel that institutional — 


work has gone beyond what is needed ; that is probably not yet 
true anywhere. Institutional workers should also not be al- 
lowed to think that the evangelistic workers do not sympathize 
with them. All forms of work at present in China are needed; 
aud more of all of them. It is true that, if a mission is partial 
to one form of work so that another is neglected, it needs to 
overhaul its principles; yet it does not follow that the 
thorough equipment of the apparently few mission institutions 
means that evangelistic work has not had a fair share of avail- 
able funds. Funds used for evangelistic work are scattered over 
a much larger area than those for institutional work. If funds 
used for evangelistic work were concentrated, as is the tendency 
in institutional work, we could possibly have as many well 
equipped evangelistic centres as institutional, but of course the 
work would be more limited in scope. A final statement 


as to the proportion of the funds and workers used in. the 
-., evangelistic and institutional work cannot be made until a_ 


_careful’survey such as is planned by the China Continuation 
Comunittee is carried out. It is possible that the limit of what 
the Missions should do can be decided upon in institutional 
work more easily than in evangelistic work. ‘The question 
of mission equipment involves two problems. First, shall 
mission work in future be done almost entirely through the 
Chinese Christians, or, shall missionaries continue to do a 


considerable portion of it direct? Again, some claim that the 


Boards should of necessity give all missionaries the best possible 
equipment for the work they are personally to do, but ate 
inclined also to think that the equipment for work to be done by 
the Chinese Christian workers shouldbe left to them to provide. 
However, while these and other questions are waiting to be 
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answered we need more of everything. For the present an ex- 
cellent working principle for the relation of educational and 
evattgelistic work is thus formulated by ‘J.W.L.’’ in the article 
on ‘* The Relation of Evangelistic to Educational Work,’’— 


‘¢In the field of one’s own observation those missions seem to 


be particularly healthy and able to inaintain a steady expansion, 
which have laid broad foundations in extensive, continued, and 
- fervent preaching of the Gospel, and have buttressed their work 
witlr a school system which is animated with the same spirit of 
solicitude for the salvation of men.’’ ‘This is a working’ prin- 
ciple that might be extended to other forms of iustititional 
work. 

A WIDE outlook and prayer that digs to the 

foundation of our sources of strength are 
¢ needed if we are to solve wisely and adequately 
present-day mission problems. The original purpose that 


Some Pressing 


brought us here has to be kept in the foreground. We need to | 


- guard against tendencies to let down our emphasis on the im- 

portance .of the spiritual life. In the face of the open doors sug- 
gested above, one need stands out—that of multiplying ourselves 
through the increase of Chinese Christian workers. We cannot 
as foreign missionaries meet all the needs ; we must not in our 
zeal to do the work overlook the importance of training others 
to carry it on. Chaplain Clemens asks: ‘‘ Are not 
in danger of over-emphasizing the institutional side of our 


work ?’’ We do need to emphasize evangelistic work more, 


but the answer to this question is given in Miss Shekelton’s 
article wherein she points out that the number of trained 
educated Christian women to lead the women of China iu their 
new-found freedom is pitifully few! Not enough is yet being 
done in the way of training leaders. Let us not overlook 
either tlrose Chinese Christian leaders already at work; they 
are a cause for encourageinent. How to fit the burden to the 
strength of the Chinese Christians whom we hope to see bear 
it themselves before long is a question causing much thought. 
‘*Compulsory self-support’’ is, of course, not a solution ; on 


the other hand many feel that our methods of equipping ‘the | 


work have inculcated habits of dependence that will be ‘hard 


to eradicate. Wheu Chinese Christians approach self-support | 


from their own view-point it will not be compulsory ; on the 


other hand it will not be carried on altogether along the lines — 
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which we have started. We need to pray much over the 
question of an evangelistic campaign adequate to the needs of 
four hundred million Chinese. We are just beginning to 
realize the immensity of this problem. How shall our mission 
schools be kept evangelistic in spirit and yet direct evangelistic 
work not suffer ? Chaplain Clemens’ proposition to secure from 
home those who would come out simply as teachers would not 
solve the problem. Such teachers would tend to ‘‘secularize”’ 
the schools. The problem can only be solved by having 
‘‘missionary ”’ teachers who feel that this form of work is just 
as much a part of the evangelistic campaign as any other. 
WE dislike exceedingly to refer in a seem- 
Our Seventh Day ingly depreciating spirit to any of those 
— who have come out from Christian lands 
to work for the Chinese, and in alluding to the Adventists and 
their methods we do so not with any bitterness or any feeling 
that we are better than they. We believe that they as well as 
we desire the salvation of the Chinese, and that this is possible 


only through faith in a crucified and risen Savior. We have 
no controversy with them for thinking that it is better to keep 
the seventh day of the week rather than the first, as the Sab- — 


bath of rest. But what troubles us is that they go among the 
Christians of other denominations and sow discord and doubt 


where formerly there was harmony and peace. Instead of con- 


fining their efforts to the multitudes of unsaved, or going into 
regions where the Gospel has never been preached—and there are 
still plenty such—they go among the converts of other missions 
and seek to lead away those who hitherto have been innocently 
ignorant of any question as to which twenty-four hoursof the week 
should be kept as the Lord’s Day, and lead them into another 
fold, and the poor converts are greatly nonplussed as to which 
is the right and which the wrong day. How would our S.D.A. 
friends feel if the tables were turned,—if they had been first 

in the field and were far the most numerous and the First Day 


people came among them and began telling their people that | 


they were all wrong, and sought to win them over to the new 
belief? What we would plead for is that they should apply the 
Golden Rule, which they believe in as well as we, and do as 
they would be done by in this matter, and all work unitedly 
and harmoniously for the salvation of China. ‘There is plenty 
of room in this broad land and among all these millions, and a 
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_ Clamant need everywhere. If our brother, whose letter we 
give in this issue, feels that his society and people were dealt 
harshly with in our recent issue, in the letter from Honan, he 
has only his own people to blame for it. There is still 
much of human nature in even the best of missionaries, and 


sometimes it will assert itself. But let us not needlessly. 


provoke it. 


cea ec ee The position of the RECORDER is unique in that 
its Editorial Board seeks both to represent and to serve all in- 
terests. Financially, though at present solvent, it is being run 
on so close a margin that needed improvements have had to be 
held up. Much time and effort is put into the magazine by the 
members of the Editorial Board and the editors of the various 
departments for which the RECORDER gives no material remu- 
neration. ‘This free gift on the part of a limited circle of 


missionaries is worthy of response by the entire missionary body - 


to the extent that all friends of the RECORDER should endeavy- 
our to increase the number of subscribers. Plans for 1914 are 
comprehensive: through the Editorial Board and the China 
Continuation Committee the RECORDER will endeavour to 
keep in touch with all new movements. Sympathetic words of 
commendation of the magazine are from time to time received. 
For every missionary in China at present subscribing to the 
RECORDER another one ought and could be secured: even 
then the RECORDER would only just begin to cover properly 
its missionary constituency. A special campaign to increase 
subscribers is now being carried on. The Editorial Board 
is planning to reach ‘every non-subscribing missionary with 
a copy of the magazine and an invitation to subscribe. 
We should like to urge that every friend of the RECORDER 
inake it a special point to bring the matter of subscribing 
to the attention of their young missionaries, their mission 
uleetings, and to friends at home who desire, for purposes of 
stirring up missionary interest, to get the view-point of mission- 
aries on the field. If all the readers of the RECORDER will work 
as willingly as members of the Editorial Board, the RECORDER 
will soon have funds in hand with which to improve itself and 
to serve better the missionary body. Do not let this call for 
help lay in a pigeon-hole, but act upon it at once. 
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The Sanctuary 


“ The effeclual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth niuch.’— 


St. James v: 16. 


| “\ For where two or three. are gathered | together in my Name, there an 
1 in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. pe 


‘‘ There is a vast difference between 
knowing about God from what others 


tell us and knowing Him ourselves, — 


because we speak to Him and He 
speaks to us. It was when he was 
a little child that Samuel first heard 
the voice of God... . The third time 
Eli perceived that the Lord had 


called him, and taught him to answer 


ou the next occasion, ‘Speak, Lord, 
for thy servant heareth.’ That is a 

rayer which we should use very of- 
ten. Itis not enough tosay our prayers 
and ask God for the things we want ; 


we should ., . listen till God speaks | 


to us. He will surely do so, some- 
times through a verse in the Bible, 


sometimes though a human voice, 


sometimes through that strange 
monitor within which we call the 
conscience.’’ 

Rev. C. BICKERSTETH. 


PRAY 


That missionaries may not ‘‘ have 


to preach the Gospel in old, dirty, 


dilapilated, close, rented houses,’’ 


but. may have buildings worthy of the 
Goa Whom they preach. (P. 664.) 

That we may no longer limit our 
congregations by thesize and appear- 
ance of our churches. (P. 665.) 

That our churches may be so worthy 
that we shall not be ashamed to in- 
vite to them any one whom we could 
invite to see our residences, our 
schools, or our hospitals. (P. 666.) 

That one result of Christian preach- 
ing and teaching in China may be to 
bring soulful personalities out of the 
soulless uniforniity. (P. 668.) 

That the desire for something bet- 
ter, which is an impulse common to 
all new converts, may be trained into 
the seeking of the highest good. 
(P. 668. 

That there may always be a good 


balancing of the external worship. 


and church membership with con- 
‘genial inward nourishment, so that 


the appetite may not languish nor. 


the growth be arrested. . (P. 668.) 
That Christianity may indeed con- 
quer China, and that all may thus find 


a persoual, guiding, helpful spirit. 


(P. 669.) 


That the Chinese sense of sin may 
become as acute as now their ‘sense 
of shame or face is. (P. 669.) 

That increased numbers of mission- 
aries may give themselves to the work 
of reaching tlie adults of China. 
(P. 674.) 

That we may be enabled to respond 
to the urgent appeal for our help and 
guidance that is manifested every- 
where in the eager longing for more 


freedom. (P. 676.) 


For the development and use of 
the fine womanly capabilities which 
crave for outlet, that the women of 
to-day may be pioneers of all that is 


good and gracious in the future of | 


China. (P. 678.) | 

That the canker of polygamy now 
at the root of Chinese life may be 
destroyed by Christianity, so that the 
true advance of woman may be not in 
name only but alsoin deed. (P. 678.) 


That'the wonien who are educated, 


high-minded, and made capable of 
being leaders by their training in the 
mission schools may ind be an 


object lesson to all of the power of 


Christ in the uplift of women. 


- For the turning into the right di- 


rection of the craving for education 
now being manifested by the grown 
women who attend school, (P, 679.) 


A PRAYER 


Speak, Lord, for Thy _ servant 
heareth. Grant us ‘ears to hear, eyes 
to see, wil:s to obey, hearts to love ; 
then declare what Thou wilt, reveal 


what Thou wilt, command what 


Thou wilt, demand what Thou wilt. 
Ameu. 


THANKS 
That in 1912 the baptized Chris- 


tians gave so liberally as to have 


reached an average of $1.90 each. 
(P. 664.) > | > 

‘That: loving service in the home 
is displacing servile submission to 
hoary tyranny. (P. 669.) 

-. That just now the barriers to the 


entrance of the -truth are being so 


greatly weakened. 672.) 
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Contributed Articles 


‘Are We in Danger of Secularizing Our 
Missions 
JOSEPH CLEMENS, CHAPLAIN I5TH U. S. INFANTRY. 


WISH what is here written to be considered an inquiry, 
rather than acriticism I meet many persons in high 
places ready to criticise mission work and workers, who 
either form an opinion by passing hastily around the 

world or by living for a limited time in the presence of mission 
workers, but who know absolutely nothing of their work. 
Some one. said to the writer: ‘‘I never had much faith in 
inissions, and have less since I have lived here in the midst of 
them.’’ On inquiry, I learned that he had never even been ina 
mission meeting. There is no term of contempt strong enough 
to describe such criticism. There may be excuse, therefore, for 
this article in that the writer has been practically interested 
in missions in China for many years, has lived with mis- 
sionaries for nearly two years, and has travelled and labored 
with them. | 

My first impressions of mission work in China were gathered 
from correspondence with my cousin who tramped or rode many 
long miles from centre to centre, using a cornet, violin, or 
concertina to call the people about him to hear the Gospel. I 
knew there were schools, for he told me he preferred a circuit 
appointment to the care of a college. I have never been 
convinced that institutional work in our American churches is 
a great advantage, and therefore may be pardoned for the 
inquiry which comes to me when I compare the large number 
of missionaries employed in our mission hospitals and schools 
with the number who are making the calling of sinners to 
repentance their chief aim. ; 

Is there a tendency in missions to:heal the sick, feed the 
hungry, and teach the ignorant to the neglect of évangelieation ? 
Are these forms of mission work necessary to reaching the 
hearts of the Chinese? In reply to a question as to what there 


is in the heart of the Chinese to which the missionary can 


NoTe.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these — 
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appeal, I was assured that they all feel themselves sinners 
needing to repent and therefore in need of a Mediator. 

Have not the Christian institutions in China heretofore been 
used as an end in themselves rather than a means to save 
souls? Or as agencies to meet the needs of Christians rather 
than to lead men to Christ? Last winter, I was asked to speak 
in Tientsin to what proved to bea large assembly of intelligent 
Chinese who had been called together to organize a Salvation 
Army. The man chiefly interested was considered by the 
Chinese as one of their most scholarly men. I made it a point 
to have him spend two evenings with me, as a preparation to 
my talk, and learned he had in mind to found schools, reading 
aud recreation rooms, hospitals, and many kinds of societies. 
My plea was that unless those interested were willing to stand 
on the streets and call men from the gutters to repentance, they 
should designate their efforts at reform by sume other name ; 
because the institutional work of the Salvation Army, like the 
schools and hospitals of other Christian organizations, sprang 
from the need to care for converts or children of converts 
rather than to make converts. 


Is the rapid increase of hospitals and schools so as to be © 


able through them to reach more to whom to preach better than 
the plan of establishing such institutions to meet the needs of 
Christians? That a great impression is being made through 
institutional work we must admit, but have we sufficient 
evangelists to care for the results of such work and gather the 
multitudes impressed into churches ? I am aware of the chapel 
services, Bible classes, the Y. M. C. A. organizations in our 
schools, and daily see native evangelists preaching to the waiting 
sick. I am convinced of the sincerity of these workers, and 
would be the last to call a halt in such endeavor, except as it 
might threaten to overtop the real work of missions. But the 
question pressing itself on me is: Aye we top-heavy on the side 
of the secular part of mission work? Are we in danger of so 
quieting our consciences with efforts made to call the few who 


come to the hospitals and schools, that we neglect the multitudes | 


who never see these institutions, or see them but once? I think 
other workers are asking the same question, for I find many of 
the young men slipping away from college or hospital to preach 
in some near village. But those engaged in teaching are, 
without exception, so overworked that they have little zeal left 
for anything else. So the question returns to me: Are we 
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not in danger of allowing the spiritual a secondary place 
while spending most of our strength on the secular? Yes, I 
know. Jesus fed the hungry and healed the sick, but His first 
work and that on which He placed the greatest emphasis was 
_ to preach a new gospel of life, or a ‘‘living’’ gospel. May I be 
allowed to ask whether evangelistic work would be benefited if 
we should select teachers from the hosts of such which are being 
turned out of our home schools to do the secular teaching and 
set free the men, who came to the mission field with a view to 
preaching the Gospel, to follow their convictions, instead of 
spending so much of their energies in serving tables ? 

- * Are the fields ripe’’ for the evangelical harvest? The 
doors of all our schools are being literally battered by those 
seeking adntittance. Are we neglecting the great multitudes 
with hungry yearning souls, blindly groping for spiritual food, 
while we feed the few with, shall I say, secular husks? Two 
recent efforts lead me to believe that the fields are ready for the 
sickle; no, for the motor power of the evangelist to reap the 
waiting fruit (I felt like saying over ripe fruit, ifthat is proper 
in this connection); the work of Mott and Eddy, and that of. 
Uncle Jonathan Verity. The work of Dr. Mott is too well 
known to need any comment here. As Isat in Mr. Eddy’s meet- 
ing in ‘Tientsin and .heard his straightforward proposition free 
from excitable ‘‘ wild fire’? and saw about 500 intelligent men 
pledge themselves to fairly search the Scriptures to enlighten 
themselves, and to accept that which might convince them 
as true, I saw visions unspeakable—immense multitudes of 
Chinese walking in the light. Then there is Uncle Verity, , 
aged 78, an old man with a spiritual message, delivered in 
simple words, but with a consecrated spirit. Under him I saw 
men in numbers, which reminded me of the revivals of my 
youth, bow in penitence and supplication, who, as far as I 
could determine—and I was in their midst—showed the same 
need and hope which fills the seekers at American altars of 
inquiry. ‘Those who were present and felt the evangelistic 
power sent for their loved ones from a distance. One wealthy 
family was converted and, as a fruit of their new faith, built a 
church and school in their village to teach and care for their 
children and neighbors. That method seems to me to produce 
the right result. The old plan, indeed, was to convert the people 
and allow them to build their own schools and hospitals. I know 
there are thousands of souls around us hungry for the peace 
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which only the presence of the Holy Spirit can give, and 
while I cannot solve the problem of sending men to break 
bread to them, I know they will receive the bread if it is 


_ offered, for I have seen the test made. 


a, 


A Narrow and Suicidal Mission Policy 
HUGH W. WHITE. 


men to worship God. We have been working in China 
over a hundred years. There are now 5,144* mission- — 
aries working to this end. We spend annually eight 
or ten million dollars on this work. We now have 925 


T HE great end and aim of Christian missions is to lead 


central stations and 3,897 out-stations. Yet I doubt if there 


are a dozen Protestant mission churches in China costing 
$10,000.00 silver ($5,000.00 TJ. S. gold) or a hundred costing 
$5,000.00 silver (U. S. $2,500.00), and nine-tenths of our 
evangelistic work is done in buildings that most missionaries 
would not live in, that foreign merchants would not sit down . 
in, and that the educated, respectable Chinese pass by with 
indifference. 
There are Missions which are unwilling to vote appropria- 
tions for respectable churches. There are missionaries who have 
wanted to build cheap houses for themselves to live in, and 
their missions disapproved. Those who have built schools and 
hospitals in simple native style have had to stand severe 
criticism from colleagues. But a man who wants to build a 
church as respectable-looking, attractive, and roomy as even his 
own residence, has to fight strong opposition. ‘To have the 
rooms of his house a little smaller is unwise because some 
future missionary may not have room for his furniture ; for a 


single missionary or one with a small family to build a sinaller 


house is unwise because puss:bly in the mutations of the work 
some time a larger family may need to live in it; but to build a 
church that will attract the respectable people, and that will 
seat the congregations certain to attend within a few years’ time 
is umwise—so they say. One of the missions in China made 
a budget of the buildings needed within five years’ time. It 
footed up $270,000.00 silver. In all that list there was only 


* Figures are from the China Mission Year Book for 1912. 
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one item for a church costing $3,000.00, ona the missionary 
who put that in had to fight bitter opposition to get it passed ! 
THE CAUSE OF THIS STATE OF THINGS. (1) It is not 
because missionaries undervalue the direct evangelistic as 
.compared with other lines of work; (2) It is not because 
missionaries over-value their own sunaient and convenience ; 
(3) It is due to the over-emphasis of a pet theory. Every 
now and then somebody evolves a theory of mission policy and 
impresses it on his or other inissions. The minority, regardless 
of their own opinion or the special conditions of their own field, 
have to cut their cloth ruthlessly according to this pattern. -In 
time the pet theory runs its course, and the mission discards it, 
but in the meantime it has caused much waste and delay in the 
work. When I came to China in 1894, in my own and other 
missions a theory had been promulgated that boarding-schools 
were unwise. Those that had been started were closed. Prop- 
ositions to open such were voted down. ‘The only boarding- 
school in my mission was one for girls. ‘The lady missionary 
with her woman’s ‘‘ instinct’? (?) had refused to close it! The 
theory that English should not be taught in schools has 
persisted even longer, and is not yet entirely defunct. ‘The 


iron-clad rule that under no Circuinstances can teacher be 


~ employed who is not a baptized Christian is another specimen 
for this collection of pet theories, extinct or ‘‘ passing away.’’ 
That schools may not be opened as evangelistic agencies, that 
_day-school pupils must pay part of the teacher’s salary while 
boarding pupils pay no tuition and less than the cost of their 
board, these theories are still extant. Somewhat rarer are the 
theories that mission residences should all be built on one 
pattern, and that contributions should uot be received froim the 
**heathen.’’ 

The suicidal policy of doing evangelistic work without 
equipment is due to one of these pet theories. It may be 
stated thus: Churches should not be built until the native 
Christians are able to pay all or a large part of the cost, z.¢., all 
questions of effectiveness in the work must givé way to the 
principle of compulsory self-support. Please note that this 
theory differs widely from the true theory, to wit, that the 
inission should make the evangelistic work as effective as 


possible, at the same time encouraging from the beginning © 


voluntary efforts toward self-support. That a child should be 
expected to support himself as soon as practicable, and that the 
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true-hearted, well-trained child will do so, this is the principle 
on which the true theory of self-support rests. This pet theory 
says that in order to compel self-support, the child should in 
infancy live out of doors, without food or clothing, even though 
it cause illness or death. Yet this very theory has molded toa 
large extent the mission work in China and elsewhere. It is 
exploited generally by both missionaries and the home boards. 

(1) This theory is based on a wrong premise, to wit, that 
Chinese Christians will not undertake self-support unless forced 
to do so. In 1912 there were reported 167,075 baptized 
Christians in China, and they gave $320,900.00 for the work, 
z.é., an average of ¢1.go each. Or if we suppose that catechu- 
meus and others gave part of this sum, still there is a good 
average of contributions from the members. Probably a large 
part of them, wives, children, and poor men, do not have 
twenty dollars a year. According to their ability the Christians 
are fully as liberal as Western Christians. We need have no 
fear that they will not build their own churches when the time 
comes, and that without compulsion. When a ten thousand 
dollar church (I think that was the figure) was built at Chefoo, 
a large part of the funds were subscribed by the Chinese. 

The voluntary policy has always proved effective in Western 
lands. A few years since the eastern churches of the United 


States sent funds to build churches in Texas, Arkansas, and 


other western states. Now these churches out-strip the mother 
churches in liberality. The voluntary princip!e will apply in 
China_just as well as in America. | 

(2) This theory is uneconomical. Missionaries are sent 
out at a cost of thousands of dollars and they have to preach in 
old, dirty, dilapidated, close, rented houses, or compete with 
the monkey show, the penny picture box, and the tumbler, for 
a street corner to preach on. True,.the aristocratic Chinese 
gentleman ought to be willing to sit in such houses or to jostle 
the rowdy crowd on the corner for the sake of hearing the 
Gospel, but the fact remains that he is not, any more than the 
American aristocratic unbeliever will be attracted to the Gospel 
by a down-town slum chapel. Thus your high-power, first- 
class, educated costly American or European preacher in 
opening new work spends his energies on a handful of raga- 
muffins and opium sots, with only his own servants (sic) and 
employees to give respectability to the congregation, while the 
thinking men, of the preacher’s own social rank, pass by with 
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disdain or speak patronizingly of the Gospel as a good thing for 
the lower classes. We are not to despise the lowly classes, and 
when there is no other recourse the missionary should not be 
ashamed to preach on the street corner. But to save even these 
saine lower classes, the presence of one influential native in the 
congregation, giving respectful attention to the sermon, would 
have more weight than ten years of the foreigner’s preaching. 
And rest assured, if we could attract even a few of the thinking 
classes, our little cottages and shacks would not begin to hold 
the congregations. We have limited our congregations by the 
size and appearance of our churches. 

The men of this generation are wiser than the children 
of light. The Standard Oil Co., the foreign merchants in 
Shanghai, the steamboat or do not receive their cus- 
tomers in such quarters. | 

(3) The theory is not consistently applied. The medical, 
educational, and industrial branches are all supposed to be part 
of the eveiigetatio work, aiming by these indirect methods not 
only to relieve physical troubles, but to establish the cause of 
Christ. But go to the average mission station in China. You 
will find, built or in prospect, say, three residences costing each 
$4,000.00 or more ; a boys’ school costing $6,000.00 or more ; 
a girls’ school similar; a hospital costing $10,000.00, if not 
$20,000.00; perhaps an orphanage costing $5,000.00 or more ; 
and for church—well, somebody’s cast-off native residence, a 
room in the school, or possibly a little $2,000.00 building 
hidden in some corner. You would not find that, except that 
the mission’s principle had to give way enough to put some 
kind of a building where the foreigner preaches.. In the out- 
stations, where the principle is applied rigidly, any sort of a 
shack will do for a church. Somehow the theory never got 
hold of the schoolmen and the doctors. They generally practise 
the true theory, efficiency first and _ self-support afterwards. 
Exactly the same reason put forth for not equipping the 
evangelistic work in order to make the church self-supporting 
would bear on the school and the hospital, and with even 
greater force. The Medical Conference in Peking avowed 
clearly that in twenty-five years all the medical work should be 
turned over to the Chinese. If the evangelistic work is to 
become self-supporting, much more should the medical and the 
school work. A Chinese—or an American ?—would willingly 
pay a hundred dollars to save his body, who would not pay one 
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cent to save his soul. But is the cultivating of self-support any 
reason for not equipping the medical and the educational work 
now? Do the teachers think that in order to instruct these 
boys who have lived all their lives on brick or dirt floors, in 
crainped quarters, with neither light nor air, it is necessary to 
build fine foreign schools, with floors, windows, large rooms, 
halls, verandahs, and wide grounds? Then provide them, if 
possible. Do the doctors think that to cure these people, it is 
necessary to have two-story, foreign buildings, with windows, 
floors, operating room, offices, dispensary, wards, iron beds, 
clean linen, X-ray machine, microscope, corps of well-trained 
helpers, and all the equipment of a hospital? ‘Then provide it, 
if possible. And if, to attract aud win this people, to implant 
spiritual principles in the nation, to save their souls, and to 
make our churches permanent witnesses and testimonials to 
God’s glory, we need roomy premises, respectable-looking 
buildings, with floors, pulpits, class rooms, gate-houses, build- 
ings for the preacher, and workers, yes, may be a bit of a steeple 
aud a bell, why, provide them of course. The preachers may 
well learn a lesson from the teachers and the doctors. 

(4) Again, this theory isunstatesmanlike. The earlier mis- 
sionaries saw only the congregations of servants, employees, 
loafers, and small farmers. That congregations like these 
should ever be able to build even $5,000.00 churches was out 
of the question. Missionaries had not the foresight nor the 
faith to see that the first provisional president, the vice- 
president, and many members of the cabinet and the congress 
would be Christians ; that Christian business men would rise 
up who could buy out a mission station; that one day there 
would be men like Ou-yang of Tientsin to chatiibute $7,000. 00 
per year to the work. 

The subject of this paper is peculiarly apropos just now. 
Verily the walls of Jericho have fallen down, and we are not 
ready adequately to enter in. We who itinerate in the 
interior, on going to new places are met by the leading citizens 
and given every opportunity to preach. ‘They want us to come 
and open mission work. But when we plan to open a decent 
chapel, this mission policy stands in our way. Perhaps others 
can sympathize with my feeling, when I wish to invite some 
educated man, who has travelled abroad, to attend church, but | 
am ashamed to ask him into the chapels we have. I can invite 
him to my residence, to our schools, to our hospitals, but into 
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three-fourths of our chapels, I hardly dare to invite him 

without an apology. 

| I hope I have said enough to evoke some criticism. 
Probably I have stepped on som-body’s toes and will hear from 

him. Ifso, I shall know that I have set him thinking. This 

pet theory will pass. Yes it will,—but now, now, while China 

is wide awake, while you and I have a few more years to work, 


we could do so much more good, if we were not hampered by 
this theory. 


Phenomenology of Chinese Conversions 
W. H. HUDSON. 


INCE 1807, the Protestant Church of Christ in China 
has been slowly growing in city, village, and country- 
side. While maps, statistics, descriptive and biographical 
books may record real or apparent results for library 
shelves and literary laboratories, yet, to tre missionary, face to 
face, eye to eye, heart to heart, with this paradoxical people, 
phases of the transforming process are becoming more obvious. 
Subjectively, the Divine Spirit, operating with the 
witnessed Word of Truth in the inward man, doubtless 
regenerates Chinese in the same way as with other peoples. 
Objectively, which is the more immediate — of this paper, 
there are manifest differences. 

After preaching to thousands and examining hundreds of 
enquirers for twenty years past, the following stages seem to 
the writer to be more or less typical of Chinese conversions. 

rst, The Discovery of the Individual. In China, humanity 
is massed, crowding is characteristic. The family is the unit, 
the clan ts the basis of the social order. | 

The position, the occupation, almost the entire career of 
the average Chinese a generations lias been rigidly fixed by 
inass compression and inherited circumstance. Each generation 
is but a link in the long chain of humanity, connecting past, 
present, and future. For more than a century has sounded out 
the Gospel, with its startling, separative, finding message; the 
Creator’s ‘‘ Thou shalt,’? ‘‘ Thou shalt not,’’? the Saviour’s 
‘‘repent,’’ ‘believe, ’’ the Spirit’s ‘‘Come.’’ 

It is remarkable how the Scriptural usage of the pronouns 

in the second person (words avoided by Orientals) have an 
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overhead, almighty directness in penetrating the im passive 
exterior and in encircling the inner sub-conscious soul. 

When so discovered, arrested, quickened—as the Christ- 
ward response begins in such terms as ‘‘I am,’’ ‘‘I can,”’ 
**T will’’—forthwith from crowd, from clan, from family, from 
all, he comes into a real consciousness of himself as a unit, as_ 
an integer, as an individual. 

2nd, The Emergence of Personality. In China, where 
property is held and sold by families, a dozen names may be | 
signed to one deed of transfer, all binding each, and each 
binding all. One member of a family could be arrested and 
punished for the fault of a kinsman. A neighborhood, a city, 
or even a province may suffer for the crime of one or more 
citizens. | 
Such customs dilute or distribute responsibility and 
compress personality so that uneasy fear resides in old and 
young, high and low. Under Gospel preaching, teaching, and 
practice, when the conviction forms that conscience, not custom, 
can and must decide life-issues, the soul expands within the 
bounds of temperament, capacity, and opportunity. Inevitable 
practice in deciding differentiates personalities. The convert 
must choose or drift, and favorable or fatal results follow. Out 
of a soulless uniformity, he may and often does emerge into a 
soulful personality. When Chinese Christian biographies have 
been written by appreciative Chinese, the world of personality 
will be richer: emancipated men and women will furnish 
new exponeuts of racial power. 

grad, A Vivid Expectancy. While the effort to fathom all 
the motives of a Chinese will raise the eye-brows of any veteran 
missionary, yet the fact remaius that every Chinese convert 
does expect to get something out of his new religion. Granting 
all that may be said of the unworthy, there is one common 
impulse through all, a desire for something better. 

It is here that danger lurks. External worship and 
Church membership are just as important as mechanical 
supports to tender plants, but unless there is congenial inward 
nourishment, the appetite languishes and growth is arrested. 
A soldier may win but a statesman must develop empire. So 
the evangelist attracts but the pastor cultivates character. 
Ifa child is ‘‘a bundle of wants, crying to be a man” a 
Chinese convert is an awakened human soul, reaching out for 


a fuller life. 
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gth, A Revision of Ideals. Chinese ethics and even 
superstitions are not all bad ; they are languid or lifeless. The 
Jews had the Decalogue; Jesus restated the Moral Law in terms 
of loving loyalty toa living Father. Chinese converts cannot 
_ discard filial piety, but loving service in the home is displacing 
servile submission to hoary tyranny. A Confucianist told the 
writer that Christianity would conquer China because Christ 
had vitalized ethics by the eT of a personal, guiding, 
helping Spirit. 

The Chinese Christian conscience is already building a 
great wall along the frontier of doubtful conduct. The princely 
man must bow to the righteous man. Service is the over- 
comer of self. The outlook is not backward and downward, 
but upward and forward. 

5th, A Physical Readjustment, The inward change must 
find outward expre Trouble usually begins, if he abides 
in the same calling wherein he is called. Suspicion, dislike, 
even persecution, may come. ‘The missionary no longer has 
jobs enough for all to become rice-Christians. He must make 
and take his place in the social order. Loving sympathy 
and wise counsel he may get for the asking, but, after all, 
he must depend on himself. He surrenders old rights aud 
perquisites for new privileges and power. At home, at work, 
in business, among companions, for a time he is at a 
disadvantage. However, character counts even in China. 
Fidelity finds its place and reputation and character follow. 
It is interesting to watch converts come up gradually from 
the lowest of stations to a comfortable and worthy citizenship. 
However, it is not always peaceful. No wonder if the old 
bottles of restraint are broken and some new wine of fervor is 
spilt. Regeneration within, may issue in revolution as well 
as reformation without. ‘The Chinese are a recuperative and 
a reconstructive people. Chinese Christianity will partake of 
the genius of the uation. 

6th, A Sense of Sin. The Chinese sense of shame, or 
face, is very acute; of sin only feeble. Chinese converts 
show a feeling of ignorance more than of iniquity. However, 
as the years go by, the maturer Christians do exhibit 
more and more realization of holiness unattained and sinful- 
ness ever present, ever possible. Some Chinese Augustine 
will yet write his ‘‘Confessions,’? some & Kempis his 
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Two converts were asked to name the different kinds of — 
sin. The older wrote a list of seventy; the younger could | 
only think of twenty-four. Enquirers seldom weep for sin ; 
Christians do. : 

7th, A Concern for Others. In their fresh zeal, converts 
often bring kindred or companions to the inquiry room or to 
the church door. How much is due to blood connection and 
racial solidarity is an open question. : 

It is one evidence of faith, that an enquirer is concerned 


to bring others with him. 


In conclusion, the phenomena as above indicated are not 
exhaustive, only typical. May we learn to recognize all who 
belong to the household of faith. 


The Salvation of the Adult Chinese * 


HE first clause in the above topic implies two questions, 
namely: Do the adult Chinese need to be saved? Can 
they be saved? To the first question we answer 
unequivocally: Yes. This from a conviction that has 

been sadly deepening for more than twenty-five years that the 

Chinese are no children playing in the spiritual dark ; they are 

mature, perverse sinners, in general very far from living up to 

the light they have, and morally helpless in the grip of evil. 
hey need rescue from the power and from the guilt of sin, to 
be justified by faith, to be regenerated by the Spirit of God, 
that they may receive eternal life and joint heirship with the 

Son of God. | 

They are marvellous absorbents, but are they in mature 
life capable of receiving such ‘‘ whole spirit, soul, and body ”’ 
transformation | 

Intellectually they are able to grasp truths that any other 
people can comprehend; this need not be argued. And their 
metal furnishing, while including much rubbish, dust, and 
cobwebs, to be sure, contains much of high moral value. The 
proverbial sayings in daily use, the so-called Constant Virtues 
and the Five Relations are good stepping stones to diviner 


truths. Their books are the cleanest among those of Ethnic 


religions ; they have not deified vice and they surpass the 


* A paper read before the Triennial Baptist Conference at Canton, April 
25th, 1913, abridged and revised for the RECORDER. 
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Occident in distinguishing sharply between true affection and 
lawless passion; do not make one word ‘‘ love’’ serve for both. 

What of their sensibilities? Men and women who have 
grown up familiar with infanticide, torture, death by slicing 
and such like, their ears and mouths filled with horribly vile 
language, have not their feelings been so dulled by this cruel, 
sordid environment that they are incapable of the sensitive 
purity, the tender affection, and abounding joy that mark the 
heights and depths of Christian experience? A priori we 
might so conclude, but facts prove the-contrary. We have 
seen a whole congregation bow like standing grain before the 
autumn breeze, and strong men break down, weep like children, 
listening to the story of redeeming love in Christ. 

Their sympathies, where wrong has been done, will sweep 
away their strong race prejudice. A week ago yesterday a 
large number of delegates to our Annual Convention were 
asked to remain and hear the facts regarding some expelled 
students who in public and in private had been assailing the 
ears of all present with complaints of unjust treatment. ‘The 
president of the seminary gave a plain, calm recital of facts, 
but men and women, who had become Christians late in life, 
sat there by the score with eyes filled with tears as they listened 
to what their foreign teachers had endured; when their 
Moderator followed with an impassioned appeal they cheered 
_him to the echo. 

And even the most hopeless soul can be awakened. 
Twenty years ago a man told me of a poor incurable he found 
left to die in a hovel; his whole body was covered with foul 
smelling sores and his children only came in to leave hima 
little rice occasionally. This brother outdid the good Samaritan 
for, besides giving him better food and putting remedies on his 
aching body, he preached the Gospel to him, the good news of 
eternal life. At first he could not believe it. ‘* What is there 
for me he said, ‘‘Why, I’m worse off than a dog! My 
own sons have cast me out here todie!’’ At last he did accept 
the truth in Jesus and for days lay there shouting for joy and 
praising God for his marvellous grace. A year later his 
benefactor died and I have often thought what a meeting it 
must have been, and what has been their fellowship these 
nineteen years. Here is a suggestion for presenting the Gospel 
to Chinese of the old school; Friendship, and in fact each of 
the Five Relations fiuds its full fruition in the sure hope of 
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everlasting life. And we need never fear that the oldest or the 
most wretched of the Chinese is beyond appreciating or attaining 
unto the joys of God’s salvation. Religion has been defined as 
**a sense of need’’ and as ‘‘a sense of dependence’’; both 
these enter into the religious life of China as she has been and 
when her disappointed sous and daughters find how the grace 
of God in Christ supplies every need and a sure reliance for the 
soul in life and death, they are like to say as we have heard 
them say more than once after a first hearing: ‘‘It’s too good. 
to be true.”’ | 7 

The unmined riches of China’s hills are as nothing beside 
the undeveloped wealth of religious joy and affection in the 
hearts of China’s millions. 7 | 

What of their will power? Answer the thousands who in 
1900 chose death in its most awful form rather than recant. 

The Chinese are as well fitted to receive the Gospel and to 
adoru its profession as the Gospel is perfectly fitted to their 
Why, then, have so comparatively few accepted it? We 


know that, in addition to all that holds back the multitude in 
other parts of heathendom, and in so-called Christendom, from 
personally accepting Christ as Lord, we have here, abnormally 
developed, race pride that shrinks back from accepting the 
foreigner’s religion, especially when mixed with extra-ter- 
ritoriality; also extreme self-satisfaction and self-righteousness. 

Such have been the conditions of the past, but now the 
times are really changing— What ts our duty?” Our duty 
is made plain and pressing by this very change. True the 
claim upon us first and ever is the ‘‘Great Commission,’’ our 
Lord’s command to go make disciples of all nations, but the 
conditions of the hour combine to press this command with 
immediate urgency. 

It is not merely that thousands are passing daily ‘‘ beyond 
the age’’; just now is the time that barriers to the entrance of 
the truth are greatly weakened. Ancient superstitions are 
crumbling before the new scholasticismn ; religious toleration 
has been promised ; the Government has asked the Christians 
to intercede with God in their behalf; the people are beginning 
to appreciate the missionary as being something other than the 
political agent of a greedy foreign power. | 

Now, therefore, while their own schools are teaching the 
powerlessness of their long-worshipped gods ; while women, 
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especially, are in trepidation as they see the idols ki-ked about 
the streets ; while the elders are looking in apprehension upon 
the new godlessness and the replacing of the supremacy of the 
family by the supremacy of self, zow, now, now is the day of 
all days, the hour of all hours, the moment of all moments, 


that will never come again, wherein to lead these wavering 


multitudes to be forever the disciples of our Lord. 

This is qur commission and it is very plain; whether 
translated ‘‘teach’’ or ‘‘disciple’’ or ‘‘make-disciples’’ our 
task is plainly marked, and we need not fail. Western 
educators have through much tribulation gradually approached 
divine ideals in method, the so-called Socratic method, which 
is the first used in Eden, ‘‘ Where art thou ?”’ the historical 
and inductive which are the method of our Lord; ‘‘ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’’ And now the whole trend of 
modern educational reform seems to be in effect, being before 
expression, full, well-rounded training and development of all 
the powers bodily as well as mental with emphasis according 
to aptitude or purpose; securing the fullest possible acquiescence 
of the pupil from the beginning to the end. What is this but 
the demands made by our Lord himself? His followers should 
be “ complete,” and first and foremost he puts the yielding of the 
will; while he admits that teaching must come before this 
yielding, he makes discernment dependent upon the will. In 
the crisis of his mission to his own people, Israel, to whom he 
had been sent, he told them, ‘‘he that willeth to do his will 
shall know.’’ We realize the reverse that though the mind 
may be keen as a rapier, its furnishing be comparable to the 
treasures of ancient and modern art that fill the house just 

vacated forever by Pierpont Morgan, and the sensibilities be 
most refined, if the will be weak, obstinate, or perverse, such 
education is vain. 

The divine curriculum given at the close of the first Gospel 
(Mt. xviii 18-20) is full and it is specific in detail ; first instruct, 
- then demand submission to a rite that publicly professes full 
acquiescence, then go on and on with teaching ; teaching ‘‘all’’ 
that had been commanded, and teaching not for information only, 
but ‘‘teaching them to observe.’? Weare in the right whenever 
and wherever we are imparting truth, but we only fulfil the 
commission given us in its entirety when our pupils yield their 
wills to the teacher who has commissioned us. Once this is 
accomplished, true, eternal education is begun. This is a most 
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inspiring truth, that every man and every woman, no matter 
how old, no matter how ignorant, every child no matter how 
brief its earthly life, whom we lead to accept Jesus Christ as 
Lord, matriculates in the University of the Ages, the one, only 
University whose courses have no limit in number, scope, or 
time ; whose Head will never need be superceded, for in him 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. And he 
will never retire or resign ; he will deliver up the kingdom to 
God even the Father, but he is the eternal Word, the — 
sion, the Interpreter of God and truth forever. 

This is more than an inspiration to ourselves; it is an 
areument to use with all who love to learn. We can but 
‘know in part’’ after a lifetime’s study, but, if in this life we 
will to do His will, we become His pupils now and forever and 
shall ‘‘ know even as we are known.’’ God grant that we may 
lead multitudes of this knowledge-loving people from the 
broken cisterns of mere human learning to the spring of eternal 
truth. This is our privilege and this 7s our duty to-day in 
China. | 

‘* What do we expect ?”” This is a question that must be 
answered individually. Judging by the number of those who 
are giving themselves to reach the adults of China as compared | 
with those who are planning to reach the coming generation or 
the coming generations, one would be led to infer that expecta- 
tions in this field are not relatively large. 

What ought we to expect? ‘*Great things,’’ and ‘‘at-_ 
tempt great things.’’ For we have the assurance of the 
continued help of Omnipotence. ‘‘ All power (or authority) is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth ; ¢herefore, go disciple— 
aud lo, [ am with you all the days—.’’ Moreover, we have the 
victories of the past right among this people to assure us of 
success. Look up the history of ‘your own mission, its begin- 
nings and the history of individual churches ; a —— on 
this line would amaze us. 

As to the writer’s mission the living members + in churches 
founded by American Baptists number nearly twenty thou- 
sand ; they trace their spiritual lineage back to three adult 
emigrants to Siam, and the church founded there eighty years 
ago was largely from those well on in life. When the late Dr. 
William Ashmore first attended the Lord’s Supper there and 
saw one grey head after another coming in, he exclaimed: 
‘* Why, this is a church of eleventh hour men!’’ And since 
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that time the proportion of eleventh hour men and women has 
been surprising. During the first sixty years of this Swatow 
Mission one-third of the members were baptized after they had 
passed three score ‘‘springs and autumnus,’’ many of them 
seventy and some even eighty. 

Such instances are rare in Christendom, but this is not a 
generation that has grown up with the Gospel ringing in 
disobedient ears from earliest youth. They have been sobered 
by the hard realities of life; the future is brightened by no 
hope, aud the precious promises to which we are called to 
testify are to them, indeed, a ‘‘ blessed sound.’’ Never lose an 
opportunity to point them to the light, to sow the seed. We 
do not sow enough nor expect enough. I confess to having 
been startled when told on returning, after five years at 
home, of a man who had been received into a little church at 
the age of seventy and died after a few years of consistent 
useful service: when asked where he first heard the Gospel he 
said he heard first from me—but this should not have startled 
me; I should have expected to hear of more such men. Our 
faith i is far too small. 

Another reason for expecting great things and attempting 
great things for this present generation of adult Chinese is the 
fruitfulness of those already won. Tast Sunday I was witha 
little church founded in the Boxer year in a town where a man 
of sixty-five had become a believer three years before. ‘They 
own their building that could seat one hundred and has a two- 
storied three-roomed annex; they are self-supporting and have 
a school of twenty-two pupils. One member is an ordained 
preacher ; his son is principal of our boarding school ; another 
preacher and his wife came from among them, and a young 
man is applying to enter the seminary the next semester. 
Six lads they have sent to grammar schools and academy 
this year. 

Three churches on Namoa Island trace their origin toa 


grandfather who was a native physician and professor of the — 


arts of feng-shut when he believed the Gospel. Fifteen con- 
gregations in Chauyanghsien came from the conversion of a 
village headman who had smoked opium for over thirty 
years and was a wreck at sixty-two. ‘Twenty ‘‘assemblies”’ in 
Jaopinghsien had their beginning when Wu Chong-chi 
accepted a booklet at our chapel in Swatow and as he read 
accepted in his heart the truth it taught him. From these 
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churches have come many who are or have been teachers or 
preachers and many.who are now students in our boarding 
schools and seminaries. 

The principal gifts of money we have received from elderly 
men and women. ‘Ihe most munificent giver in the whole 
Swatow region was the late Hou Theng-thai who united with 
the English Presbyterian Church when about sixty years of age. — 

Were there no other and infinitely higher considerations, 
mere strategy should drive us to put forth every effort to make 
disciples of the adult Chinese. They have the stalwart 
strength the Church sorely needs; they know life and human 
nature; they have the ability to counsel and the wealth to 
finance the enterprises of the church to-day. 


The New Opportunity for Women’s Work in 
China 


MISS M. E. SHEKELTON. 


E all realize that not least among the far-reaching effects 
of the revolution in China has been its influence on the 
status of woman, a result which most deeply concerns us 
from the missionary stanapoint. We see everywhere an 

eager Jonging for more freedom, a restless chafing under the 

galling restraints of ancient Eastern custom which is in itself 
an urgent appeal for our help and guidance. 

In the whole history of Christendom there has seldom been 
such an epoch-making crisis as that which we are now watch- 
ing in China; and of all the varied phases of the national 
evolution, which follow each other with such bewildering 
rapidity, none is more important than the present awakening of 
the long crushed-down and despised women of China. They 
ask for liberty and education, for power and political rights, 
while as yet, alas, the far greater majority even of the middle . 
and upper classes are without the training which can enable 
them to wield power. Sadder still, they lack the moral 
safeguards to purity which would aliow them to enjoy greater 
liberty with safety to themselves. 

The most optimistic of us watch with anxiety mingled 
with gladness this new awakening of the women of this great 
nation, We see with the deepest concern that, unless devoted 
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Christian women with noble ideals can gain a powerful influ- — 


ence in the guidance of this movement, the newly gained 
freedom of Chinese women will degenerate into uubridled 
license, becoming a drawback rather than a help to the 
progress of the cause of Christ. 

We suppose that the most conservative of missionaries 
| admit that this Movement cannot be arrested nor can we wish 
anything but God-speed to those pioneeis among China’s women 
who would lead them out to a place of freedom, where their 
fine natural powers can find scope and expression. 

- The fact nevertheless faces us that unless the Christian 
ideal of womanhood brought to China comes to be a real power in 
the land, moulding lives to tender service for those in the home 
aud to unselfish work for others in public life, the latter state 
of women in China will be worse than the former, and the 
true moral and social progress of the country will be thrown 
back indefinitely. | 

- he problem is made specially anxious and urgent by the 
fact that to-day the Chinese women are only too keen to throw 
off the restraints of home life. There seems great risk that the 
‘new’? Chinese woman will look with contempt on the home 
duties and joys. A handsome wealthy young lady of our 
own acquaintance in Sianfu, imagines that she is proving her 
emancipation by standing for hours outside her husband’s gate 
on a main thoroughfare, smoking cigarettes! Gaily dressed in 
a pale blue silk robe, with manners far too free, all respectable 
Chinese who passed by were utterly scandalized, but the poor 
lady honestly believed she was acting the correct part of the 
“new woman’’ and. following the customs of the West. 
What the customs of the West really are, some have unfor- 
tunately only the vaguest idea, but everything imagined to be 
Western is fashionable and ‘‘le dernier cri’? in inland China! 
Neither is discrimination in the selection of Western ways 
shown at the present stage—too often the husk is chosen while 
the kernel is neglected. A wealthy lady spends ten pounds on 
a fashionable European costume and fills her rooms with 
foreign furniture, but she still scolds her slave girl in the 
language of Billingsgate and wastes her time as of yore in petty 
squabbles with the inferior wives, or in sordid gossip with her 
friends. 

It is most regrettable that too often in inland China the 


“up-to-date”? Chinese is a very unattractive sight: she is 
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mannish in dress and manner, and free in her talk. She is iu 
danger of becoming merely a grotesque caricature of her 
Western sister, without her fine ideals or her power to wil 
respect. What a pitiful waste of splendid material ! 

Behind this, at first sight disappointing exterior, there is 
the deep pathos of it all, the desire for freedom after suffering 
centuries of contempt and oppression, the vague knowledge in 
their hearts that they have fine womanly capabilities too long 
cramped and fettered which crave for outlet—there is our 
knowledge too that in these women there are great possibilities 
lying dormant, fine spirits who, touched by the power of Christ, 
may yet be the Elizabeth Frys or the Fiorence Nightingales of 
China, pioneers of all that is good and — in the future of 
this great Empire. 

Native women reformers, of tender ets and keen minds, 
are needed, and in their hands will lie the solution of the 
salvation of China’s womanhood. ‘Those of us who live behind 
the scenes know only too well that without the influence of 
Christian teaching much of the present agitation for woman’s 
rights and power in China is merely a simmering at the surface, 
for deep’ down at the foundations of Chinese society are the 
degrading evils of polygamy and so much else that not only 
lowers the status of woman but defiles the very springs of pure 
family life. 

Till this canker at the very root of Chinese life, so lowering 
to woman, is destroyed by the influence of Christianity, and 
until the sense of Christian chivalry is roused in the men, 
above all, until] the young girl is so trained and educated that 
her pure and useful womanhood is worthy of respect, the true 
advance of woman can be in name only, and not in deed. — 

As we have looked at the darker side of the question, so 
clamant in its call for help to the missionary women of China, 
we now gladly turn to the brighter and more hopeful side. 
One of our greatest canses for encouragement is that very many 
of the more enlightened men of China are most deeply anxious 
that their womankind should take their true place as equals 
and helpers in the work of the world, and these men will help 
with all their influence towards this end. More encouraging 
still is the fact that, owing to the patient plodding efforts of the 
mission schools in all parts of China during past years, there 
are now trained women who are educated, high-minded, and 
capable of being leaders. ‘I‘hese are the hope of the future and 
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they are object lessons to all of the power of Christ in the 
uplift of women. 

_ But—and this is partly due to the indifference of the home 
churches in the past—how pitifully few are these trained 
| educated woinen, when at so great a crisis, many times the 
number available could be put in positions of leadership. | 

- The craving for education amongst the grown-up women 
is another sign of the times; go into any government school 
of the great.cities and there you will see numbers of grown 
women from twenty to forty years of age, seated on benches 
with the little children, patiently bending over their books and 
slates in earnest study. ‘I’oo often indeed they receive a stone 
for bread, for their teachers are usually untrained and the 
mode of instruction uninteresting. It is a pathetic sight and 
is full of meaning for the future. 

- We thank God for the cuneitietine~tih very desire of 
the modern Chinese lady to imitate her happier Western sister, 
her longing for freedom and for realization of her own powers, 
are most hopeful features of the times. The situation is 
: abundantly full of promise if only through the power of God 
we are able to guide these restless souls into the larger liberty 
of Christ, and to the joy of service for others. 

Jt may interest some readers to hear an account of a 
Chinese women’s meeting, at which we were lately present—the 
first meeting of a society got up against foot- binding by some 
of the chief ladies of the city of Sianfu. We were asked to 
the feast with which the proceedings were to begin, but, 
unable to spare time for this, we arrived just as the serious 
_ business was commencing. 

The room was packed and the benches were crowded 
with ladies. Many, it was evident, from their not too decorous 
behaviour, were present at a meeting for the first time in their 
lives. ‘They were gorgeously dressed, and lounged, smoked, and 
_ chatted with their slave girls in the most nonchalant way. On 
and around the platform were the leading ladies of the Society,. 
dressed most variously; a few in imitations of Western costume— 
some too absurd for description. One wore a dainty lavender 
satin robe, while a man’s hideous felt hat trimmed with a 
bunch of red paper roses crowned her glossy black hair! 
Others were brilliantly and tastefully arrayed in old style 
costumes, pale blue or pink silks, with embroidered skirts 
and tiny satin shoes. Others again, with severe Republican 
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simplicity, disdained everything but the dark blue calico 


of daily wear. 


On the platform stood Mrs. L,., the chairwoman, a capable 
managing old lady with grey hair, iedinoniely attired in a dark 
blue silk costume. She was giving the opening address which 
was fluent but without any grace of language and in too 
scolding atone. ‘The moment she began to speak, a younger 
lady, who all through acted as master of ceremonies, rushed up 
and down the hall, saying in a stage whisper to everyone: 
‘‘When she finishes, be sure you clap hands! See! Like this!’ 
An interruption distinctly disturbing, we would think, to the 
orator, especially as some benchifuls of ladies wanted to practise 
immediately! The chairwoman, however, managed to get 
through her address with much sangfroid in spite of the con- 
fusion. Following this speech came a younger woman, an 
educated girl who spoke charmingly and with deep feeling—_ 
with a pretty shyness, too, which made her address more effec- 
tive. She well deserved the praiseworthy —— at c! opping 
which followed her speech. 
| Next came Mrs. M., once a slave girl, now the wife ofa 
general. This speaker was quite without education and 
refinement; she bounced on to the platform gesticulating 


wildly, and pranced about the dais as she spoke. Despite her 


ludicrous appearance—for dress and manners matched each 
other—the address was vivid and clever, and the applause of 
the audience quite frantic. , 

Then came our turn to speak, and we were able not only 
to make an appeal on the subject of footbinding, but to tell the 
audience something of what we as women owe to Christ. An 
attempt was now made by the chairwoman to have a resolution 
moved, to get it seconded, and to persuade the miscellaneous. 
audience to vote. We sympathized much with her efforts to 
have the whole thing carried through in a business-like way, 
and to be really effective in her plan of cainpaign. Most of 
the audience, however, thought the proposed ‘‘ show of hands”’ 
was a fresh invitation to clap, and the meeting ended vaguely 
and without voting, in a tempest of applause ! 

There had been some earnest speeches, spoken with real 
feeling, and we will hope for practical results as to the reform . 
of this cruei custom of footbinding. | 

We were asked to accompany the ladies of the committee 
to a public building close by, where we found a large meeting 
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of men assembled. Here we were conducted most courteously 
to the platform, for we had come by special invitation, and 
were seated in the place of honour beside the Chairman. 

This meeting was a political gathering of many of the chief 

mer of the city. They listened with keen attention to the various 
addresses given by the ladies, sometimes interrupting with 
loud applause. The women speakers, with only one exception, 
spoke with graceful modesty, putting their arguments clearly 
and with feeling. When our turn came it seemed a splendid 
chance of bringing before this representative gathering the 
Christian ideal of womanhood. We pointed out first, that fora 
woman ‘to do effective work she required strength of body, 
education, and a wish to help others—by giving up footbinding 
the Chinese woinan would have more physical strength ; educa- 
tion would give her power of mind ; but for the last and most 
important equipment of woman, Christ alone could give her 
that perfect power of loving that could make her a blessing in 
the home and to the country. Without the teaching of Christ 
the Chinese woman could never become that power for good in 
the Republic which was God’s purpose for her, but with His 
teaching who could say what glorious destinies lay before their 
- great country—man and woman working together forGod. The 
audience cheered enthusiastically and the applause seemed to 
be sincere. ‘I‘wo of the gentlemen on the platform told us how 
true they believed our words to be, and thanked us gratefully 
for our love of China. After this we all left, the men on the 
platform rising politely while we filed out. The true signifi- 
cance of all this respect and courtesy to ladies can only be fully 
understood by those who have seen the contempt shown to 
women under the old regime. 
We must not imagine that opportunities of the kind 
described above are everyday occurrences—they are few and far 
between—but they are indications most valuable and true of the 
new sphere of women in China, and of the fresh openings that 
will come to us. It is most intensely important that the 
church of Christ shall be awake to the emergency of the 
present time, and be niggardly neither with money nor with 
the talent of its consecrated womanhood. 

_ How to meet the present crisis and how best to seize its 
Opportunities is a pressing problem for women missionary 
workers in all cities where the modern movement is making 
itself a force, and although in country places this question is 
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less to the front, the wave that is now sweeping over the great 


centres must before ne reach these remoter towns and 
villages. 

Five years more of government schools for girls will 
mean a great mass of half-educated ‘‘emaucipated”’ young 
womanhood, taught a flimsy system of ethics, but for the 
most part with no religion, impatient of home duties and claims, 
and fitted in no way, except by a certain amount of book 


knowledge, for the final going out into the great world of life— 


a world, alas, where Christian chivalry and protecting 
reverence for women does not exist. What will be the out- 
come of it all? The dangers aliead we see, and we realize that 
action must be taken, and that quickly, if it is to be effective. 

How best to bring the uplifting power of the Gospel of 
Christ to all classes of women and girls, so that the cry of the 
day for freedom and advance may be our opportunity, is a_ 
question that needs much thought, and since the ‘‘new”’ 
Chinese woman is soinetimes far from attractive, it is also one 
that in its practical carrying out needs much grace aud 
tenderness. 

The ‘‘new’’ woman is too apt, as we know, to discard 
the quiet refined ways of former days as old-fashioned, without 
having yet learned the gracious manners of a ‘‘ foreign” gentle- 
woman, too apt also to be bumptious and conceited, because 


learning is still such a rarity amongst women. 


And so she sometimes repels, when there is probably a 
specially fine‘strong character to be won for Christ, if we can 
find the right way to her heart. : 

We need here a certain power of imagination, of putting 
ourselves in the place of others aud of sympathizing with what 


are sometimes such crude efforts to attain Western freedom and 


follow Western customs. However much we may disapprove 
of certain imitations of ‘‘foreigu manners,’? and however 
ludicrous they may occasionally seem to us, we want if 
possible to /ead in the right direction, with sympathetic insight, 
this irrepressible force of awakening womanhood. 

Most of us will agree that the teudency is to disdain home 
duties, and to bring into the foreground, out of all due 


perspective, public life and work. 


We must remember, however, that this is but the violent 
swing of the pendulum after centuries of unnatural, repression, 
aud that only Christian teaching can impress the sanctity atid 
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the beauty of the home obligations on the young womanhood 
of China. 

We know that it is of the first importance at this. crisis 
that we endeavour in all ways and by all means to get more 
fully into touch with the modern Chinese woman, whether by 
freer social intercourse, clubs for reading aud discussion, 
hostels for students, or in other ways that we can think out for 
— ourselves according to the different conditions of our localities. 

Especially is this important in large cities, where the 
changing modern element is so strong. 

We have ourselves found most useful the women’s 
magazines now published, both for the Christian truth contained 
in them and for the common ground of conversation which 
discussion of the articles gives to us. The present writer does 
not know whether there is a women’s magazine suitable for 
the half-educated girls and women, of whom we know so many 
in inland life, who cannot really understand the simplest 
Wen-li. 

Whatever the new ways and means we adil whatever ° 
class or age we are trying to reach, we know that nothing but 
the grand old Gospel of Jesus Christ will bring light and 
guidance to the womanhood of China. : 

But the more fully we get into touch with these our sisters, 
the more fully shall we be able to share with them our rich 
inheritance of Christian training and liberty, and it behoves 
us all, under the changing conditions, to think intensely as to 
what more we can do by new methods and wise planning to 
forward our great cause, bringing honour to our God and 
blessing to the land of our adoption. 

May we guide many into practical zeal fot humanity, and 
loving devotion to the sorrowful and suffering, women who but 
for our help might wander groping blindly in their devious 
quest for freedom, ignorant that true freedom for man or woman 
is only another name for greater liberty to serve. 

Let us all do what we can at this juncture, and let us be 
hopeful, believing that we live in a time of great opportunities. 
Let us also be in haste about the Master’s business, knowing 
that this special opportunity will quickly pass away—this time 
when the future destiny of the women of China is trembling, 
as it were, in the balance; when the help of Christian 
womanhood, to be truly effective, must be given ow. 
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Relationship of Evangelistic to Educational Work 


HE time-honored distribution of missionary work into 
T evangelistic, educational, medical, and literary was 
criticized by a student of missions, recently in China, 

as nisleading. Is not all true missionary work evangel- 

istic, said he? When educational work ceases to be evangel- 
istic does it not cease to be missionary, and medical and liter- 
ary work likewise? The missionary is primarily a fisher of 
men, and the preaching hall, school room, hospital cot and 


‘Christian book or paper, whatever other high: office they may 


serve, are fishing apparatus of different character. Thus as to 
those who are without. There is also the new series of rela- 
tions to those who have been won and are quite as truly within 
the sphere of inissionary work, and where preacher and teacher 
join hands in a common task. 

The preacher, teacher, healer, and writer are agents of 
evangelistic enterprise, and should be mutually supplementary. 
The absence or inefficiency of one detracts fromm the effective- 
ness of the whole. They surely need never be autagonistic. 
Is not the relationship of preacher and teacher in missions 
chiefly one of order of precedence, .of emphasis or proportion, 
and of motive? In the field of one’s own observation those 
missions seem to be particularly healthy- and able to maintain 
a steady expansion, which have laid broad foundations in 
extensive, continued and fervent preaching of thé Gospel, and 
have buttressed their work with a school system which is — 
animated with the same spirit of solicitude for the salvation 
of men. 

First, itinerant preaching by both men and women over 
areas proportioned to the missionary’s ability to retraverse them 
at regular intervals, and, together with this, periodic excursions 
into the regions beyond, in order that the prepared and waiting 
ones may know, whose heart the Lord will touch at an occa- 
sional hearing. By the wayside, in tea shop, in crowded mart 
but at wisely chosen preaching stands, to selected persons of 
position and character privately, in the schools conversa- 
tionally, always with the Bible page (adequately annotated, if 
possible) and suitable Christian literature, first and con- 
tinuously goes the herald. To those who might object that 
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in China such promiscuous preaching is viewed by the in- 
fluential classes as improper and demeaning, the preacher 
could reply that he would make provision and special meeting 
places in suitable localities for those classes, but that such is 
the character and urgency of the Gospel message that to the 
multitude it- must be preached by going where they are; and 
that if the preacher be highly cultured and facile in the 
language he may be invited from the market to the guest room 


or the lecture hall as was Saul of Tarsus in earlier, and as 

missionaries in China have been invited in later, days. It is 
instructive to a cultured non-Christian to see a man of similar. 
culture, neatly clad, teaching in public placgs with Christian 


tact and grace of manner and with manifest learning and 


- wisdom, those great themes which concern every soul of man. 


Indeed, China’s great Manchu Emperor sent his magistrates 
throughout the empire into the markets to teach multitudes in 


asimilar way. There were many in his day who did not con- 
sider John Wesley’s preaching in field and barn to be in good 


form, but it would have been disastrous to his cause to have 
conformed himself to their judgement in this matter. And it 
is to the advantage of the Christian cause that there are mis- 
sions which devote themselves almost exclusively to this kind 


_of missionary effort. 


First, then, ordinarily siienliteils the preacher, in response 
to whose ministrations gather the scattered groups of families 
and- among them the talented boys and girls who have the 
capacity for leadership in church and community, as well as 
the less gifted, who, by receiving a rudimentary education, 
will become more intelligent Christians and more influential 
in the community. The foreign missionary church seems to 
be under a certain obligation to share the knowledge of God’s 
works which it possesses, with the younger brothers who make 
their home in the same world—to communicate facts, facts of 
heaven and of earth, facts ancient and facts modern, and to 
develop the capacity to utilize facts and principles for God’s 
glory in the salvation of men. This is done in the schools. 
And in the schools, from the fourth to the twelfth years of the 
curriculum, those deep impressions are constantly made upon 
the pupils, and that minute acquaintance with the Word of 
God imparted, which prepare the youth for a type of ministra- 
tion that could only have been rendered possible through the 


ayeucy of the school. 
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Moreover, the Christian church in these missionary fields 
increasingly needs, for the instruction and the administration of 
the newly formed and multiplying churches in populous and 
influential centres, men who have received university training 
under highly qualified teachers ; for the records of the past do 
10t encourage us to expect that {literate men or men of meagre 
education will ordinarily prove equal to the heavy respon- 
sibilities of these positions. Some would disclaim the right of 
university education to a place in missionary operations; and 
it must be admitted that in the ideal order the Christians 
themselves would finance, organize, and administer these higher 
schools of learning, inviting foreign teachers until they could 
supply men sufficiently well qualified from their own midst. 
But such a course of procedure is manifestly impossible at 
present, and the establishment of a few schools of the highest 
grade is within the power of the Christians of other lands for 
their younger brothers. These should be of the very first order 
of excellence, few in number and manned by a force which is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the Gospel. 

Few question the place of schools in the missionary 
enterprise, but anxiety arises when they absorb men and money 
beyond the proportion of their contribution to evangelizing 
efficiency and result in the curtailment of necessary preaching 
operations. The problem of maintaining due proportion 
between the supplies for preaching and teaching respectively is 
one calling for the best thought of mission adininistrative 
bodies and for no little firmness in refusing to allow the teacher 
to overshadow the preacher or to obtain an undue amount of 
the funds employed in the common cause. 

Nothing is more vital in the relation of Leaching to 
preaching than cultivating alike in each the purpose to save 
men. Schools which are instinct with this motive are 
evangelistic agencies of a most efficient type. And to maintain 
in all the departments of school life fresh, inspiring, and living 
faith and joyful service, enthusiasm for the Word of God and 
loyalty to the risen Saviour; to induce pupils to care for one 
another’s souls and those of their relatives; to make so 
important and attractive the Christian minister’s calling and 
those of other Christian workers that pupils will turn to 
them voluntarily-—to put this spirit. and atmosphere into 
schools is to give them important place in the missionary 


euiterprise. 
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By taking care to select and appoint men and women 
abundantly possessing this spirit, the schools of a missiou may 
be ever educating a corps of trained and devoted workers to 
assist in carrying forward its expanding work. 


Translation of Protest against the Movement in 


Favor of Making Confucianism a State Religion 


REV. CHENG CHING YI, 
Translated by Rev. J. Leighton Stuart. 


over, living in a democratic age, in a time when barriers 

of all kinds are being broken down and the conceptions 

of a universal brotherhood are beginning to be realized ; 
when the horizon of all is being broadened ; when each ordi- 
nary man is catching this new vision. of human dignity and 
duty, and becoming a sharer in the blessings and privileges of 
the new order. Therefore to inhale this new moral atmosphere, 
we need not be limited to any one saint or sage, nor can the 
ideals of the men of to-day be cramped into any single teaching 
of the past. ‘The idea of liberty is the direct result of broader 
educational methods, and religious liberty furnishes more easy 
revelation of our people’s inner thought. If any one religion 
should be made to interfere with the liberty of our citizens, 


RUTH is universal and eternal. We of to-day are, more- 


although based on the pretext of preventing the shirking of 


responsibility, yet the despotic poison will have entered in the 


very bones and marrow of our national life, whereas the old 


despotism in comparison did little more than scratch its skin. 
We have heard that recently Dr. Chen Huang Chang and his 
associates have inaugurated a movement to make Confucianism 


the state church, with the purpose of binding the thought of 


our citizens, and maintaining the genius of our national charac- 
ter. Their intention is doubtless excellent, but their method 
cannot avoid the charge of bias. In what respect ? Republi- 
can government knows nothing of distinctions of race and 


religions, and its Constitution includes a clause guaranteeing 


religious liberty. Suddenly one fine morning a little minority 
undertakes to destroy the rights of each religious body, with the 
result of raising the suspicions of the people, and abrogating 
their heaven-implanted freedom. It not only is without 
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advantage to our government, but also injures the very 
roots of our country. In our humble opinion these are some of 
the more obvious objections which we bereny submit to your 
thoughtful consideration. 

(1) «Confucianism as the national church violates the 
spirit of republicanism. Democracy makes no distinction of race 
or religion, aud recognizes the right of each individual to his 
own belief. With a state religion, the citizens are virtually 
herded into allegiance to a single system, thus slowly sapping 
their spirit. Although it is claimed that religious liberty is 
still to be granted, yet the principle being thus abandoned, how 
can they hope to win the whole-hearted devotion of the people ? 
Furthermore, a study of the European governments furnishes 
sufficient evidence of the unwisdom of such a course. For iu- 
stance, England has hada state church for centuries. This has 
not only resulted in constant friction between non-conformists 
and the established church, but also in the voluntary exile of 
her noblest citizens, as the Puritan and other Independent sects. 
This loss to England and the early settlement of America are 
due to this cause. Although the Disestablishment Bill has not 
yet been carried, yet it is every year becoming more imminent, 
owing to growing dissatisfaction among all classes ; it is already — 
an accomplished fact in Wales, and in the judgment of thought- 
ful observers its passage cannot long be delayed. Yet at the 
very time when a nation like England is abandoning the idea, 


for our country to attempt its enforcement can scarcely be the 


part of any far-seeing, intelligent student of contemporary 
tendencies. But there is a better case in point. The earliest 
of the Republics is America, as she has been the first to recog- 
nize the latest addition to their number. Although the large 
majority of her citizens are Christian believers, yet the govern- 
ment and people, regardless of creed, have always been at one 
in rigidly maintaining entire separation between Church and 
State. Our Republic of China, not yet three years old, could 
scarcely do better than follow in the steps of her more experi- 


enced predecessor. If we fly a state-church pennant, do we not 


expose ourselves to the ridicule of America? France, although 
unable at the time of the Revolution to free herself from a 
state church, yet the steady tendency has been the direction of 
what has recently resulted in entire separation, and meanwhile 
the steady deterioration of her national morals and the clerical 
abuses inherent in the old system, have carried the nation 
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downward likea rushing torrent, from which the recent legisla- 
tion cancelling the old compact will, it is hoped, give escape, 
aud the hope for a new religious awakening. Now at the very 
time when we are seeking relief from complications between 
church and state, how surprising it is that there are those who 
wish to follow in the ruts of France. Their error is palpable. 
The history of these three great nations makes the incom pati-. 
bility between republican government and a state church the 
more apparent. | 

(2) The establishment of a state rie well inevitably 
result in dissension and religious feuds. At atime when the 
nation is torn by civil war, when the fever is burning in her 
vitals and medicine is needed, a new cause of strife may fan it 
into destructive flames. When disturbance and lawlessness are 


‘tife, and economic distress is prevalent, the present agitation 
furnishes a needless aggravation to the general unrest. Confu- 


cianists are practically limited to the scholar classes, represent- 
atives of all other callings being from the nature of the case 
exceedingly few. Under a despotic government there is a_ 
subservient aping of the emperor. If he is a Confucianist, so 
will be the people; if he affects Buddhism, so will they. But 
not so in a Republic. Every man is a citizen, and each citizen 
has his rights. I cannot be forced by another to adopt his 
tastes, nor can I use my liberty to destroy his. If this liberty 
of belief is interfered with, the lesser danger will be dissension 
and bitter argument, the larger evil the outbreak of religious 
persecutions such as have stained with blood and misery the 


pages of English and French history. ‘These days are still 


quite recent. Can it be these advocates of a state religion have 
never read of them ? 

(3) The establishment of a < onfucian state religion wrll 
have no ethical advantage. ‘There is no religion but what aims 
at moral development. If one religion is made the standard, it 
not only will fail to include all elements, but will even deaden 


_moral instincts. In the vain effort to rely on the state to 


maintain a national morality and its consequent political 
stability, the result will be a stagnant self-satisfaction, the 
absence of stimulus to higher ideals of conduct and new visions 
of truth. If another Church is better than ours we must attack 
it; if ours has a weak point, we must hide it. Bigotry and all 
ecclesiasticai abuses are intensified. Under such conditions 
moral progress is arrested. There could be no better example 
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of the vicious effects of a state church than Italy. Nowhere has 
it been more fully tested. Yet in no nation of the West is 
there less progress, nor more infidelity, immorality, crime, 
poverty, and wretchedness. As to Prussia, although it has the | 
form of a state church, yet in reality there is no helpful relation 
between this and the morality and faith of the people—as will 
be admitted by any one acquainted with the facts. Now to 
return to China.. We, too, have had a state religion for over 
two thousand years. We fully grant all the moral beauty and 
value of the Confucian teachings, and their profound influence 
for many centuries on our national character. But when we 
turn to the actual morals of our people, we find falselood and 
insincerity in abundance, little of benevolence and righteousness, 
much harshness and little of faithful kindness, and increasing 
national weakness no better than in the time of the Three Dy- 
nasties. Our racial deterioration is no less evident in com- 
parison with other countries. ‘Think, for instance, of the 
youthful United States, its power and progressive spirit in 
contrast with our impotence ; it is verily the distance of East 
from West. 

(4) Zhe establishment of a Confucian state church will 
injure the good name of the Republic. ‘The Constitution is an 
essential element of republican government; its good name is 
also an indispensable asset. ‘I‘hese, too, have an intimate 
relationship. A strict adherence to the Constitution means a 
better reputation. When the Provisional Constitution was 
first drafted, it made absolutely no distinction of religion, but 
perfect religious liberty was granted, thus utterly repudiating 
the intolerant attitude of the Manchu regime. This was the 
ideal policy. It was therefore no surprise when America, our 
predecessor in republican government, first recognized our 
Republic. This shows at once the importance of the Constitu- 
tion and the value of our good name. Who would think that a 
policy endorsed by both provisional presidents, Swen and Yuan, 
is now rejected by Dr. Chen, Liang Chi Chao, and their 
colleagues? ‘The result will be that we shall be considered 
unreliable and indifferent to our own pledges. Foreign nations, 
who at the outset rejoiced in our rapid and easy erection of the 
Republic, will soon become suspicious of our ability to keep 
our word. ‘T'o alter the Constitution is to shake the founda- 
tions of the Republic. The Powers will lose confidence in our. 
good faith, and our integrity abroad will be destroyed. As to 
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our own citizens, also, while it is entirely permissible to add to 
or alter the various sections, yet we cannot afford to change the 
fundamental principles. Religious liberty is a principle of far- 
reaching consequence. A state religion is a reversion to narrow 
and partisan policies, and cuts at the essence of republican ideals. 
Its advocates, if they succeed in bringing the Senate to their 
narrow and prejudiced view, while endeavoring to preserve 
proper humanr relations, and foster morals, will really be plant- 
ing seeds sure to bear bad fruit. If legislation is to be so fickle, 
it will lead to abuses in its execution, and contempt of law on 
the®part of executive officials. ‘I‘hus, with suspicion abroad and 


distrust at home, legislation will become confused, and our 


government cannot be stable. The consequent reaction in 
popular morals will make our national weakness yet more 
apparent abroad. 

(5) A state religion in actual application will be beset by 
dificulty, The first will be in effect to regard all other faiths 
as heresies, inflating its followers with conceit, and contempt of 
others as inferior systems. It will, moreover, weaken the func- 
tions of conscience in the citizens, And even when they are 
loyal to their convictions, they will continually hear slighting 
references to their own creed, the wearing effect of which will 
be in the end to weaken faith. When the state church is first 
promulgated, its adherents will be in high glee as being a vin- 


dication of the Sage. His teachings will again become the 


people’s source of joy and peace, and his followers will share 
the glory. But this will produce pride and contempt of 


other systems, with all the hateful consequences so easily to | 


be traced in the history of England, France, Italy, Turkey, 


especially the inevitable reaction against the Church. This 


would be only an internal religious war, But if China should 
make of Confucianism a state religion, it would involve itself 
with several other nations. Buddhism is from India, Taoism 
is native, Mohaminedanism is from Western Asia, Christianity 
in its two main divisions is from the various Western lands, the 
Greek Church is from Russia. Thus the first named religions 
would cause internal difficulties; the others would cause clashes 
with foreign countries. Thus the whole world would be in- 
volved. Think calmly whether this would bring good or evil 


fortune. Furthermore, the new Republic when recognized by 


the great nations has a chance to have the ‘‘ religious protec- 
tion’’ clauses abrogated. But if Confucianism is made the state 
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religion, Christian missionaries will naturally want foreign 
protection for their converts, on the reasonable ground that our 
nation has repudiated its own pledges of religious freedom and 
equality. This would result in our lasting ignominy and- 
domination from abroad. Ultimately we should be forced to 
abandon this policy when too late to preserve respect for our 
Constitution. Why not, instead of waiting till then to repent, 


avoid the disastrous consequences now? This is our humble 


but earnest conviction. 


$n Memoriam.—Rev. J. R. Goddard, D.D. 


-** Whether we live we live unto the Lord, and whether we die we die unto the 


Lord ; whether we live therefore or die we are the Lord’s.’’ 


movement for the suppression of evil and the promotion 

of good ; loyal to the truth as he saw it, but unfailingly 

courteous to those who differed; a stranger to every 
suggestion of self-advancement, -but giving himself without stint 
to the service of all—faithful, tender, kind, and true. 

So too he died. For several years bodily weakness had set 
restraints upon him, but his spirit never aged, his eye was never 
dimmed, his interest in life never flagged, his activity never 
ceased. To him, who like his Lord loved not to be ministered 
unto but to minister, it was granted to lay by his armour not 
for one hour, but to pass full panoplied into. LIFE. 

Dr. Goddard may rightly be counted among the pioneers of 
missionary endeavor in China. Born September 7th, 1840, in 
Singapore, of missionary parents, he was brought by them to Ning- 
po in 1849 and there began that intimate knowledge of Chinese life 
and thought and speech which contributed in no small degree to 
the success of his later service. Here three years later at the 
age of twelve he was baptized in the Ningpo church, where with 
the exception of the years spent in study in the States his member- 
ship has remained to the end. To him it always seemed that 
by thus identifying himself with the local church he measurably 
added to his influence with them; at least, it was one manifes- 
tation of that spirit which could brook no artificial separation 
between himself and those he served. 

In the Providence of God the training of this missionary began 
early. When he had barely entered his teens he was sent the long 
four months’ journey to America to enter the schools. Almost 
immediately his father died, and three years later his mother ; so 
his thirteen years at home were one long struggle to meet single- 


Si our father lived his life,—actively identified with every 
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handed the financial and other problems of life. It was war time 
when he left the halls of Brown, his Alma Mater, and for nine 
months he served on the field, retiring with the rank of sergeant. 
At the close of his seminary course he was tendered a comfortable 
position as principal of the Newton High School, but the young 
man who throughout his boyhood had been denied all the luxuries 
and almost the necessities of life, and who at that time was bearing 
a debt equal to half a year’s salary as a missionary, turned without 
a waver to thie greater but harder work to which be had felt the 


call. 
When Dr. Goddard joined the East China Mission in 1868 it 
consisted of but one station, Ningpo, containing resident mission-— 


aries, and counted among its out-stations Shaohsing, Hangchow, 
and even Kinwha. Once for a few months Mr. Goddard was the 


_ only man to care for the whole field, and many times has he been 


alone in his station. Most of the out-stations about Ningpo were 
opened by him, but his pioneering has been intensive even more 
than extensive. It was he who first gathered a class of young men 
to give their whole time to preparing for the Gospel ministry and 
who was for several years in charge of that work. He recognized, 
too, the need of giving Christian children a good general education, 
and revived and established on a permanent foundation a day 
school for boys in which he maintained lively interest to the very 
end. He was im advance of his age in advocating union in higher 
elementary education for boys, but failing in this and in securing 
funds from. home for a mission school of that grade, he with 
the help of two fellow missionaries built and for many years 
wholly financed the boys’ boarding school now the Niugpo Baptist 
Academy, which has supplied many of the strongest preachers 


not only to the East China Mission but to regions beyond. 


To him we owe the organization of the Chekiang Baptist 
Association, the local Preachers’ Union, and. in large part the 


Native Missionary Society which have contributed immeasurably 
to the development of fellowship, co-operation, and an appreciation 


of individual responsibility on the part of preachers aud churches 
alike. In all forms of philanthropic endeavor one could always 
count on his hearty interest and active support; and perhaps 


no picture of him could be more characteristic than his latest— 


taken with his fellow organizers of the Anti-Opium League on 
its twentieth anniversary. 

He has made an abiding contribution to the church in its liter- 
ature. Besides translating the Sunday-school lessons into Ningpo 
colloquial (which was continued to the day of his death) and the 
translation of several single tracts and books, he was one of three 
to prepare the version of the New Testament in Ningpo colloquial 
now in general use in that city. Still later—though personally 
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disinclined to literary work, but feeling the need of a colloquial 


version of the Old Testament—he set himself to the task and, though 
continuing to care for the churches in his field and suffering an 
interruption through the Boxer uprising, succeeded in completing 
the translation in something less than six years. Thus to the poor - 


and lowly has he opened for all time the rich treasures stored in 


Scripture. 

But his chief work and the one he loved was that of an 
evangelist. Many times during his later years he was urged to 
give himself to literary work or theological instruction, but he 
loved best to be out among the people ; and as an acceptable preach- 
er to the Chinese few may hope to rival him. Possessed of a 
large vocabulary, a faultless diction and an easy but clear and 
logical style he could preach not only to Christians but to the 
curious street-chapel throng and hold their interest to the end. 
For many years, even after the seminary was removed from 
Ningpo, he continued to give its short course in homiletics ; but as 

a teacher he needed no class room—the whole mission was his 
school 

But what he did was less than ochat he was. To all who knew 
him Dr. Goddard was first of all courteous, kindly, considerate of 
others, absolutely regardless of self. His children remember no 
word of his spoken in anger, can think of no good in life that he 
would not deny himself to give to them. In his relations with 


fellow missionaries he took for himself the lower seat, and when 


difficulties arose always sought to promote harmony and good 
will. Toward the Chinese he was ever as brother or father. How- 
ever busy he might be, no caller was asked to wait, much less was 
turned away ; however vexatious the errand, its bearer never failed 
to be treated with consideration. As missionary in charge, he 
never forgot that his preachers were his brethren whom he might 
counsel but not command. 

Another quality hardly less conspicuous was his fidelity. His 
place in church was always filled, his appointments at the out-sta- 
tions or with committees were always kept. A task he set himself 
to do was always done and promptly done. He attempted nothing 
he felt unprepared to carry through. one. 

When he was so suddenly taken away, his many friends and 
co-workers among the Chinese came and with tears and hardly 
restrained sobs bore testimony to his love, his generosity, his faith- 
fulness in service; and acknowledged that such a passing—which 


was not death but translation—was God’s own reward for what he 


had been. Such testimonies, such memories in the lives of many, 


are his monument, which shall stand through all eternity. 
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‘SHA-YA P’U, STOPPING PLACE WHERE BOATS CONGREGATE AT NIGHT AVOID ROBBERS. 


Photo by R. F. Mitch. 
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Our Book Table 


Dr. L. Wrrckr’s Morar, TRNers AND Customs IN CHINA, Translated 
tnto English, and annotated by DAvrout, 8. J. Tearts in Chinese 
with romantzation, Illustrated, Royal 8vo. 604 pages. Tusewet Press, 
Likawei, Shanghai; & The Chung le Lang, 18, Rue St. Louts, 
Vientsin. Price $ 5.00. 

Scholars have long been familiar with the publications issuing 
from the Press at Zikawei, Shanghai; but probably few of the 
readers of the RECORDER are aware of the existence of another 
Press, set up at the prefectural city of Hokien, in the S. E. part 
of the province of Chihli, which bids fair in time to rival the 
older establishment by the fame of its recent books. ‘The works of 
Couvreur and Wieger all bear the imprint of that inland city, and 
are doing for French readers what Wade, Mateer, and Giles, Legge 
and Arthur Smith have done for their countrymen. 3 

Dr. Wieger’s twe've volumes, published under the modest 
title of ‘‘ Rudiments’’, are an encyclopzedia of everything Chinese 
from philology, history, and philosophy to the social customs, 
religion, and superstitions of the people. Unfortunately they have 
hitherto not been available for the use of students acquainted only 
with the English language. ‘To meet this need, and in answer to 
an oft repeated request, one volume of the series has been rendered 
into English and, should this experiment meet with the success 
which it deserves, other translations will follow in due course. 

The volume under review contains within a moderate compass 
the best collection of Chinese literature on Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism that a student could wish for. To purchase the 
original Chinese books, together with even a selection of former 
translations, would cost the student several times the price of this 
one volume. 

Two hundred ial fifty pages, or about half of the book, are 
devoted to Confucianism, as represented by 10 chapters of the 
Sacred Edict. ‘The omitted chapters are the less important ones 
for the author’s purpose, viz: VIII, X, XII, XIII, XIV, and XV. 
These are followed by translations of a number of ‘‘ Moral Tracts’’ 
on Rules of Propriety, Ruling the Family, Meritorious Deeds, The 
Three Precepts (Reverence for Printed Paper, Against Waste, and 
Against Killing Any Living Creature) ; The Rules of the Disciples 
and Family Instructions. 

For an exposition of Taoism the Book of Rewards and Puntsh- 
ments is used; both text and commentary are given; and for a 
popular account of Buddhism ‘* Zhe Precious Record”, with its 
gruesome and revolting descriptions of the tortures in the ten hells 
of purgatory, is laid under contribution. This is followed by a 
number of chapters describing the manners and customs of the- 
people, covering nearly all the great festivals from January to 
December, and the life of a Son of Han from his birth to his funeral. 

The special value of the book to students of the language lies 
in the fact that it does not give the author’s personal reflections 
upon the religious ideas and customs of the people, but supplies 
the reader with the original documents in Chinese, and leaves him 
to form his own conclusions. The selection of Chinese authorities 
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is in every respect an admirable one, if we may judge by the well 
known character and great popularity of the books translated. It 
is unnecessary to say anything about the Sacred Edict, or the Book 
of Rewards and Puntshments ; these are to be found in the schemes 
of study drawn up for the benefit of members of nearly all the 
older missionary societies in China. Of the Aan Ying P’ten, Wylie 
says ‘‘the various editions are innumerable, it having appeared 
in almost every conceivable size, shape,.and style of execution.’’ 
The same may be said about the ‘‘ Ya 72 Ch’ao Ch’uan, the Book 
of Purgatory. Before the old system of provincial exaniinations 
was abolished, it was a common thing for thousands of copies of 


these two Taoist and Buddhist works to be distributed gratuitously 


among the students. To circulate and observe the precepts of 
these books was a sure passport to success in life, while the aspiring 
bachelor who disregarded or trampled them under foot was in. 
danger of some evil spirit turning his wisdom to madness while 
writing his prize essay. 

Indeed all the tracts included in this one volume of Dr. 
Wieger‘s may be regarded as the nearest equivalent in Chinese to 
the religious literature of our great tract societies in the West. 
They are the best Homiletic literature which the Chinese language 
possesses. Though they lave mostly been issued in a style suited 
to the taste of educated men, the advantage of this edition by Dr. 
Wieger consists in the fact that he has had the Wénli text translated 
into the common speech of the people. In this he has been assisted 
by two first rate speakers of the colloquial. An occasional 
expression may be met with which is peculiar to the Hokien 
country district, and not in common use elsewhere, but the book 
throughout is good Northern Mandarin. The style reminds one 
of that fascinating book published many years ago under the 
patronage of Dr. Macklin. It was called Colloquial Mandarin, 


“Kuan Hua Chang T’an”’, but 1n reality was a curious and most 


interesting commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke from the pen of 
a Confucianist whose mind was steeped in the current teachings of 
Buddhism and Taoism. In both there is a wealth of proverbial 
sayings, dear to students of Doolittle, Scarborough, and Arthur 
Smith. 

The ‘‘ Morale et Usages’’ of Dr. Wieger differs considerably 
from Father Davrout’s work. It is much smaller and contains 


only the Chinese text, romanized in the French spelling, with a 


translation in French. Father Davrout’s ‘‘ Moral Tenets and 
Customs in China’’ is a much larger book. Unfortunately also 
it is much heavier, weighing 1 kilo and 785 grammes. The 
romanization is given according to Wade’s system. At the end of 
each chapter there are some pages of most valuable notes gathered 
from a great number of independerit sources. Here will be found 
concise and illuminating extracts from a variety of authors, mostly 
modern, embracing De Groot, Du Bose, Doolittle, Legge, Smith, 
Williams, Mayers, Bushell, Ejitel, etc., etc. And there is also 
added in the English edition what every student knows how to 
appreciate, a fairly complete index of all the subjects treated in the 
volume. There are also over 80 illustratious, the best: of which 
are drawn from purely native sources, / 
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As might be expected in a complex work of this nature, set up 
by Chinese workmen and printed in the interior, the errata and 
corrigenda are considerable ; and the careful reader may easily add 
to the list. These we hope will be corrected in the next edition. 
The Chinese text is particularly free from mistakes, though there 
are one or two such as f% for f¥, on p. 98. English words are often 
strangely divided, see pp. 51 and 13t. The numerals in brackets 
(8) on p. 13, should be transferred to the next paragraph on p. 15, 
after the words ‘‘ foolish things’’; and (9), (10), on p. 207, should | 
be altered to (10), (11). 

Infelicitous or incorrect translations are mostly due to a too 
literal following of the French text. jf #% p. 11, from the French 
paresser, /azy, instead of profligate. 3%. French céde, is rendered 


‘keep’ instead of ‘yield’ on p. 31. Ht TT ¥, p. 113, quitte le monde, 


is translated ‘‘dies,’’ instead of, as given correctly on p. 131, 
“going out from one’s family to become a bonze.’’ Wherever the 
word fay occurs it is translated from the French, pagoda, instead 
of temple. Page 143, Bt JE Quand on n’a pas fait une 
chose, ‘‘when one has not made something,’ should be ‘when 
one has never tried.’ P. 405, ‘‘ Sign-board’’ is intended for 
“Chop”? or Hong name; and ‘‘hiding’’ the seal is not a happy 
expression. $4, p. 407, emmieller, may: be ‘‘rega/ed’’, but the 
Chinese idea is that the Kitchen god’s mouth was effectually prevent- 
ed from revealing any of the family’s misdeeds during the year by 
his lips being stuck together. Occasionally the word f& court, 
or region is translated ‘‘district,’’ omitting the all important word 
found in the French, ‘‘infernal.”’ 

But it is needless to pursue these criticisms further, though one 
is tempted to do so.. We will only add one more. On p. 35 occurs 
the saying of the ancients 0%! BF fj je GH translated by ‘‘those 
who know how to bear a reverse are also those who know how to 
overcome it.’’ ‘This possibly conveys the meaning, but.the idea is 
rather that the man who willingly suffers wrong, continues in his 
place and has the good will of his neighbours, while the can- 
tankerous individual who is always defending his rights is shunned, 
cast out of society, and forgotten. The proverbial saying on 
p. 31, Mt RE A KB ‘One is never punished for having made 
people die of laughter’ is another of the Chinese enigmatical 
sentences, but the meaning is that a master may escape the charge 
of manslaughter when he has worked his servant to death, if only 
be has kept the slave in good humour by smooth speeches and 
empty promises. 
We hesitate to offer one more suggestion, considering the great 
amount of labour already bestowed by the learned author in. 
changing the romanization from French to English. Could not the 
next edition be greatly reduced in size, possibly also in price, by 
omitting the romanized Chinese text, and the book still remain as 
useful asever? The Chinese text, English translation, annotations, 
index, and list of authors quoted, with the illustrations—some of 
these even might be sacrificed where the plates are blurred and 
indistinct—are really all that a serious student requires. 
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BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS. 
1. THe Eruics or THE TesTaMENT. Ay HincKkLEy G. MITCHELL. 
Pp. x. +- 417. Price $5.00. 


2. Sruny oF TH: Braye. By Louts Pp. rxxv+- 
308. Price gold $1.50. | | 


3. A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RITUALISM. By FREDERICK GOODRICH 
Henke. Fp. xit+96. Price $2.30. | 


4. Testament Srory. By H. Corsetr. Pp. 
$2.50 Mex. With pupil’s note book, pictures and box of six crayons, 
Price $1.00 Mex. 


Chicago University Press—Methodist Publishing House, Shanghai, Agents. 


The reviewer feels that his scanty notice of these four books 
should be prefaced by a few introductory words. 

The courtesy of the Publishers in sending such works to the 
RECORDER is acknowledged; but they should be the first to recog- 
nize that the readers of this magazine, for the most part, are 
specialists in Christian service... They are missionaries to the 
Chinese, and the problems of their work are too serious and too 
pressing to leave much opportunity for research or speculation in 
other directions. 

The RECORDER, therefore, is scarcely the place for the profit- 
able discussion of theological, philological, or historical questions, 
save as they emerge from, or are directly related to, the develop- 
ment of the life uf the Christian Church in this country. To bring 
into its pages the controversies of western theologians or the 
debated conclusions of the ‘‘higher’’ criticism of the Scriptures 
would serve no good purpose. Our readers, we are convinced, can 
well do without the very feeble illumination that would come from 
such notices or reviews as the Book Table department is likely to 
provide, and it is better to take it for grdnted that those mission- 
aries who are keen to follow the developments of modern theological 
thought or of Old and New ‘Testament criticism will be careful to 
provide themselves with the best current literature on those subjects. 

Conclusions which many serious and believing students of 
the Scriptures have reached after years of devout and scholarly 
research cannot be dismissed by the mere oditer dicta of a dis- 
sentient reader. They must be met by scholarship equally 
thorough and by investigation equally patient. We surely have an 
unworthy conception of the Holy Book if we suppose that its. 
unique value and power are going to be destroyed by historical, 
. literary, or any other criticism. The Bible itself is the best argu- 
ment, and a more intelligent study of it is, for most of us, the best 
reply to those who would reconstruct it on what they describe as a 
natural or evolutionary basis. 

It.is over a hundred years since De Wette published in his 
Dissertatio Critica and his Seitrage his rules of criticism and his 
theory of gradual development in the laws relating to worship; 
and thirty years since Wellhausen gave to the world his Prolego- 
mena to the History of Israel and Kuenen his Aistorico-Critical 
Enquiry into the Origin and Collection of the Books of the Old Testa- 
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ment. Iu the intervening period a multitude of writers, following 
those critics, have allowed historical criticisms and evolutionary 
theories to carry them beyond the utmost bounds of reason or 
even probability. Some of the more reckless critics have so 
reconstructed the history of Israel and so mangled the books of the 
Qld Testament that the one has been robbed of all its splendour and 
purpose, and the others of their inspiration aud trustworthiness, 
Yet the Bible more than holds its own. So far from falling before 
these attacks, its circulation has risen year by year until the aznzual 
sale of Bibles, New Testaments, and separate parts of the Scriptures 
has reached, we believe, the gigantic total of something like 
13,000,000 copies. Moreover, the Bible has never been studied 
more intelligently or more devoutly, nor has it in any former age 
influenced so profoundly the lives of men. 

To anyone who may be distressed by the fact that the integrity 


-of the Old Testament documents and the history contained in them 


are the subject of criticism, we recommend the perusal of such a book 
as Professor Ladd’s Doctrine of Scripture. It will be a surprise to 
many, perhaps, to learn that it was not till about the middle of the 
seventeenth century that a definite rigid doctrine of the Scriptures 
took the place of tacit presupposition and widely divergent state- 
ments. | 

Turning to the books before us, Professor Mitchell starts 
with the proposition ‘‘that the contents of the Old Testament are 
not arranged in the order of their origin,’’ and adds, ‘‘ that to get 
a comprehensive view of their teaching on any subject they must 
be studied in their chronological order’’ (p. 10). Accordingly he 
first of all re-arranges his material. Here he follows the Well- 
hausen School: Every book is a compilation from various sources 
and documents and inost of them did not reach their final form, or 
were not composed till after the Exile. Having placed his sources 
in their ‘‘ chronological order’’ he proceeds to take ‘‘ a connected 
historical survey of their ethical teaching ”’ (p. 11).. 

‘The Hebrew writers assume that man isa moral being, and their 
“entire life, personal and social, was finally viewed and regulated from 
the religious standpoint’’ (p. 13), and this connection between ethics 
and religion ‘‘ was strengthened by their belief in a peculiar relation 
between them and Yahweh’”’ (p. 15). But between ethics and reli- 
gion there exists a real distinction and on this distinction the prophets 
insisted. Professor Mitchell, accordingly, confines himself to the 


“teaching of the Hebrew Scriptures concerning man’s duties to him- 
self and to his fellows, whether in the smaller circle of the family 


or the larger one of Society’’ (p. 18). ‘‘In one period after another 
search is to be made for data on the subject, and the stage of 
progress of which these data give evidence determined ”’ (p. 19). 
But then the data as they are found in the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment have also, according to our author, to be resorted, redated 
and revalued. Thus we are told that when the ‘‘ Judean narrative’’ 
is picked out from the first nine chapters of Genesis and read in its 
proper order (7.¢e., with ix. 20-27 after v. 29), we have a picture of 


the primitive world, not, indeed, as it really was, but as the early 


Hebrews conceived it’’ (p. 20). In chapter after chapter this 
process of selection is carried on and nothing that is familiar to the 
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ordinary reader of the Bible seems to be in its right place. More | 
than this we are assured that writers ‘‘ suppressed or modified ’’ 
details in the original sources from which they obtained their in- 
formation ; such liberties being taken to make the narratives or 
stories better serve the purpose of edification. In this way the 
patriarchs were made to take ‘‘ their place among the moral and 
religious teachers of the Hebrews.’’ (cf. pp. 102 and 106). Of 
course the Decalogue is not Mosaic and the Chronicler is not to be 
regarded as trustworthy (cf.p. 353)! As we read these somewhat 
dull pages we wondered again aud again whether there was such a 
thing as the ethics of Biblical criticism, and why some other title 
such as the Fatriarchs and Prophets criticised would not have done 
as well for the Book as the one chosen. Worst of all, Professor 
Mitchell leaves us pretty much where we were. ‘‘ Anyone,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘who wishes a comprehensive view of a particular topic can ob- 
tain it by simply piecing together my findings thereon in successive 
chapters. I leave it to the reader, also, to define for himself the 
ethical significance of the Old Testament as a whole in the light of 
these findings.’’ We are duly grateful to the Professor for offering 
us the use of his terribly scattered and badly indexed ‘‘ findings,’’ 
but having laboured through his 400 odd pages and having done . 
our best to extract something original or striking or even sug- 
gestive, we close the volume and turn with much relief to the Old 
Book itself, for there we have no difficulty in finding what the 
Psalmist discovered long ago when he spoke of God’s word being a 
lamp unto his feet and a light unto his path. 

Mr. Wallis was formerly Instructor in Economics and Sociology 
in the Ohio State University, and the material of his Sociological 
Study of the Bible, he informs us, has appeared in a number of 


_ papers published in the American Journal of Sociology, and has fur- 


ther been ‘‘ worked over’’ in various lecture courses. In its style the 
book is far more readable than Professor Mitchell’s. In places it is 
even brilliant. But it is spoiled by the author’s self-confidence and 
dogmatic pronouncements. In every chapter possibilities, supposi- 
tions, and even guesses are treated as facts, and Mr. Wallis manages 
to convey the impression that he, rather than the historians or 
prophets of the Bible, knowsall about the social! and religious life of 
the Hebrew nation. The veracity of Old Testament compilers and 
authors is boldly questioned: ‘‘ ‘hey were so absorbed in the spiritual 
possibilities of {sraelite history that they paid small heed to the 
material facts’’ (p. 124 cf. pp. 150 & 151). 

The author’s standpoint is that of ‘‘pure science.’’ The 
Hebrew nation, we are told, could not possibly have originated in 
the Arabian desert as described in the first six books of the Bible, 
but came slowly into existence by the gradual fusion of two 
previously hostile races, the Israelites and the Amorites, in the 
land of Canaan. With a similar assurance the religion of 
the Old Testament is affirmed to have come into existence by the 
sifting of aucient religious ideas through the peculiar national 
experience of the Hebrews and to have taken form gradually 
through ‘‘a series of emergencies and crises, in which the idea of 
Yahweh passed from stage to stage.’’ That is to say, where Kuen- 
en with this theory of natural development fails, Mr. Wallis with 
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his approach from the side of social relationships and institutions 
claims to succeed. : 

Mr. Wallis frankly states that he only undertakes to discuss 
the connection between the various facts of Hebrew history and 
religion ; the inner, metaphysical, or theological aspect of those 
facts being outside the scope of his book; and that whilst he 
accepts the latest and most advanced theories of the literary com- 
position of the Old Testament, he believes that ‘‘God uses the 
history of Israel and the history of the world for an ineffable, 
divine purpose which works out slowly across the ages.’’ The 
Bible, moreover, in the ‘‘ presentation of God as the leading actor 
of a long story or drama, in which mankind is redeemed from 
evil, .... stands alone in solitary and unapproachable majesty 
amid the literature of the ancient world.’’ 

The third book on our list, 4 Study in the Psychology of 
Ritualism, by Dr. F. G. Henke, is ‘‘a Dissertation submitted 
to the Facuity of the Graduate School of Arts aud Literature 
[University of Chicago] in candidacy for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy.’’ The book bears all the marks of its origin 
and purpose : an elaborate table of contents, a display of authorities, 
a superabutdance of technicalities of expression, and an entire 
absence of popular exposition. The thesis is prepared for ex- 
aminers who have the subject at their fingers’ ends. Naturally it 
is a summary rather than a criticism, and the result of wide 
reading rather than of original research. 

The following sentence shows the line of Dr. Henke’s 
thought, and. illustrates the style in which he too frequently 
expresses himself: ‘‘ The thesis which we shall defend is that 
the type of reaction designated as ritualism is always social, 
that it is performed to mediate practical control, and that it has 
a natural history in accordance with well-known psychological 
laws.”’ On another page (56) and in simpler language we are 
told that, ‘‘ritualism is the unconscious product of man’s effort 
to meet his needs and be at home in the world, and that it is part 
of the organized social life into which each individual is born and 
— to which he conforms in an unconscious way.’ 
| We cannot, unfortunately, give even an outline of Dr. Henke’s 
argument; the headings of some of his chapters must suffice : 
eg., General characteristics of ritualism, Determining instincts 
and impulses of the primitive ceremony, The psychology of the 
supernaturalism in the ritual, The .relation of the development 
of the ritual to changes within the social consciousness, ‘he 
development of the ritual illustrated, The survival of ritualism. 
Those who are familiar with current literature on this subject and 
especially with Spencer’s Sociology, Spencer and Gillen’s book on 
The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, Frazer’s The Golden 
Bough, aud Tylor’s Primitive Culture, will at once know whlrat 
to expect. 

With the seventh chapter, Dr. Henke commences that portion 
of his treatise in which we have a more particular interest. He 
here enters upon an examination of the life and ritual of the 
Semites for the purpose of illustrating the development of ritual, 
aud the theory emphasised is ‘‘that the ritual tends to change 
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as the social consciousness changes, and that profound changes 
in the ritual are to be attributed directly to changes within the 
social consciousness.’ 

The following brief analysis gives, we believe, the gist of 
Dr. Henke’s ‘‘illustration’’ from Old Testament history.—The 
Israelites were Semites and differed in uo essential respect from 
other Semite tribes—Babylonians, Aramaeaus, and Canaanites. © 
The clan was the earliest Semitic social unit, and the god of the 
group, who was really a totem, was the common ancestor of the 
clan. ‘‘ The clan was made up of its god, the members of thie 
group and their animals, all of whom were akin to one another.’’ 
Under Moses the ‘religion of the Israelites was nomadic, and at 
Sinai they accepted as their god the Kenite or Midianite Jahwe, 
whom they believed to be their deliverer from Egypt. After they 
had taken possession of the land of Canaan, conquered the Ca- 
naanites and settled down to a pastoral and peasant life, both the 
social consciousness of the Israelites and their ritual or religion — 
underwent a profound change. They took over:the Baal worship 
of the Canaanites and fused it with their own—then Jahwe, the 
God of Israel, became the Lord. of Palestine. * Religion, however, 
remained strictly a communal affair. | 

In the eighth century B. C., through the teaching of the 
prophets, Israel’s ideal changed from monolatry to monotheism. 
Jahwe was proclaimed to be an ethical and social God, and his 
purpose the establishment of righteousness and goodness on earth. 
Moreover, he was not the God of Israel only but of all men, and 
his salvation was both individual and universal. The prophets’ 
ideal, however, did not become the popular religion till after the © 
exile. Then the Jews began to look upon the captivity as Jahwe’s 
punishment for their sins, and at this point a further development 
of the social consciousness is to be noted.. This change was aided 
by the suggestions of the\propitiatory sacrifices of the Babylonians. 
Ritual and religion now crowded all else ‘‘ from the focus of atten- 
tion ... and atonement, absolution, expiatory sacrifice,’’ held the 
centre. | : | 

After the return of the Jews to Jerusalem in the fifth century, 
Nehemiah introduced the Law or Torah, and from that time 
onwards the will of Jahwe was accepted as reduced to writing. 
The Jews were under the yoke of the law; Jewish life was entirely 
circumscribed by ritual, and the importance of the sacrificial system 
was strongly emphasized. In the new social consciousness the 
sense of sin and guilt was conspicuous, and ‘‘ the deity, far from 
being an ancestor, was a powerful God so much to be feared that 
his name must not be spoken.’’ Later Jesus of Nazareth broke 
away from the formalism of the prescribed religion, ‘‘ seized upon 
the prophetic movement and emphasized love, righteousness, and 
purity.” ‘Finally, through the subtle influence of suggestion 
and on account of changes in the social consciousness, the simple 
meal instituted by Jesus in commemoration of his death. . . became 
an elaborate rite with Semitic, maeun. and Mithraic... _ elements 
in it.’’ 
Thus, according to Dr. Henke, it is shown that ‘‘ rituals are 
the result of man’s efforts to meet the elemental needs of life. 
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‘They have their origin in some incident or crisis; the success- 
ful act becomes group habit, and thereby ceremony. Development 
takes place only with the changing social consciousness of the 
yvroup concerned.’’ 

Now all this is familiar enough to those who have followed 
the course of rec?1t advanced historical and literary criticism of the 
Bible. Dr. Henke lias added nothing to our knowledge of the 
early historv of the Hebrew nation, nor has he subjected the 
conclusions of his authorities to any serious criticism. We can but 
regret this; for if anything is certain it is that the theories he has 


adopted do not explain the life or the religion which are set forth 
in the books of the Old Testament, and that the last word of 


critical scholarship and scientific study has not been said on the 
subject with which he deals. As we have already said, we have 
neither time nor space for a detailed examination of these great 
questions, but having read and re-read Dr. Henke’s treatise we are 
bound to express our disappointment with his argument and our 
profound dissent from his conclusion. This we do on general 
grounds. 

(1) A great deal too much is made of the creative or originat- 
ing force of social consciousness and social crisis. With all respect 
to Dr. Henke and the writers whom he follows we venture to say 
that society does not make religion, but that society is what 
religion makes it. ‘Io us it seems to be absurd to speak of the 
religion of the Bible as the creation of a series of social crises, when 
its obvious and distinctive aim is the development of a moral 
personality remade from a moral centre, aud the endowment of 
that personality with new powers to work out new social ideals. 

(2) Dr. Henke builds his arguinent on the theory that Jaliwe 


was the God of the Kenites or Midianites, and that he only 


became known to the Israelites at Sinai. But how is it that Jahwe 
never came to be to the Kenites, what he became to the Israelites ? 
For into this name, Jaliwe, ‘‘a long line of Hebrew prophets from 
Moses onward poured such a flood of attributes as never a priest in 
all western Asia, from Babylonia to the Sea, ever dreamed of in 
his highest moments of spiritual insight.’’** We believe that ‘in 
this name and through Israel’s history, God chose to reveal 
Himself to the world, and therein lies the supreme and lonesome 
superiority of Israel over all the natious of antiquity.’’ Apart from 
God’s revelation of Himself to men, we know of no intelligible 
explanation of the Old ‘Testament. Dr. Henke’s explanation 
certainly does not carry us over the difficulties. | 

(3) One point more. The evolutionary theory of the origin 
of religion, such as we have in Tylor’s Primitive Cullure—a book 
which Dr. Henke frequently quotes—is, as Professor W. P. Paterson 
points out, now passing through the fires of criticism ; aud writers 
on this subject would do well to read Von P. W. Schmidt’s Der 
C'rsprung Der Gottesidec, etc., before they build on the assumption 
that ‘‘the lowest savage tribes are the nearest representatives of 
primitive humanity and that the religious ideas and practices found 
among them.are fairly trustworthy survivals from the earliest 


—* Rodgers, The Religion of Babylon and Assyria, ete., (1908), quoted 
by Driver: Zhe Book of E.vodus, Cambridge, 1911. 
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period of religious history.’’ We regret that Dr. Henke did not 
leave the oft-quoted Australian tribes and test his theory by the 
Chinese. Here he would have found ample material: ritual and 
religion in all their stages, primitive traditions, histories of gods, 
ethical systems, and social crises. Here in an ancient and copious 
literature, and in the daily practice of immemorial rites, we venture 
to think that our author would have found materials for an original 
Study in the Psychology of Ritualism, aud would have been led to 
quite different conclusions. 

Our last book, Zhe Old Testament Story, is by a writer wh 
bears a name justly honoured in China. It is a book for teachers 
rather than for scholars, and consequently considerable attention is 
given. to the manners and customs and to the ideas and supersti- 
tions of the people who come into the story. Mr. Corbett’s 
sympathies are with the new school of interpreters but, we should 
say, with its conservative wing. 

The portion of history covered is from the Exodus to the death 
of Solomon. Each chapter deals with a specific period or incident, 


and the method is to give, (a2) a summary of the passage of Scrip- 


ture dealt with, (4) a brief survey of the historical situation, (c) 
illustrations or explanations of particular expressions or points in 
the story, and (d) a suggested treatment of the chapter for class 
purposes. 

The Pupil’s Note Book with its box of crayons and nine 
detached reproductions of photographs or pictures is the most 
elaborately and beautifully got up apparatus we have ever seen for 
Sunday-school classes. Inthe Note Book the pupils are supposed 
to give descriptions of illustrations, colour maps, write answers to 
set questions, or paste in an appropriate picture. Much as we 
appreciate Mr. Corbett’s desire to impart a sense of reality to the 
children who study the Bible story, we question whether they will 
ever get at the real meaning and purport of it by means of maps and 
diagrams and picture illustrations. The wonder that kindles the 
imagination and the truth that appeals to the heart, do not lie in 
material surroundings, or costumes, or types of life, but in the story 
itself. We weep at the sufferings of the Israelites under the 
Egyptian taskmasters, but we smile at the grotesque figures making 
bricks and at the overseers with puny sticks in pictures copied 
from Egyptian monuments. 

G. H. B. 


Exros!trory COMMENTARY ON Exonpvs, fh # ARCHDEACON 
W.S. MouLE, M.A., 7rinity College Press, Ningpo. 60 cents. 

THE TABERNACLE OF PRIKSTHOOD EXPLAINED, & ii) Ly W.S 
Mout, M.A., Zrinity College Press, Ning po. 20 cents. 


We have pleasure in calling attention to two more publications 
of the Trinity College Press, Ningpo. The first is a companion 
volume to the Expository Commentary on Genesis, reviewed last 
month. It is a substantial volume with 9 leaves of Introduction, 
and 140 leaves of Commentary. The Introduction discusses the 
name and Mosaic authorship of the book ; its time of writing; the 
probable history of its text; the documentary theory of its 
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compilation ; the historical events recorded in it and their typical 
significance. The book itself is divided into three main sections ; 
some of the many interesting and important questions which are 
raised by the narrative are dealt with at considerable length. 


_ Archdeacon Moule’s standpoint is that the Book of Exodus has an 


important place in the progressive revelation of God’s plan of 


_ salvation, and he has taken special pains to emphasize this fact. 


The first section comprises the mission of Moses. and Aarou, and 
their mighty works in Egypt (Chap. 1-11) ; the second recounts the 
exodus and ‘the journeyings to Sinai, where the covenant is 
established with Israel (Chap. 12-24. 10). The final section is 
occupied with an account of the establishment of the Tabernacle 
and Priesthood. 

The book contains an excellent map, an illustration of Mount 
Sinai as it appeared to the Israelites from the plain, and eight 
diagrams illustrating the contruction of the Tabernacle and its 
furniture. These form a special feature of the volume and follow, 
we are told in the Preface, the conclusions of the Rev. W. Shaw 
Caldecott, whose discoveries have become well known through a 
series of books which he has published upon the sacred buildings 
of the Jews. Archdeacon Moule has now made these discoveries 


available to Chinese readers. 


Under the title of the Zabernacle and Priesthood Explained, 
Archdeacon Moule has reprinted the final section of his Commentary. 
This book consists of an excursus on the Tabernacle and Priesthood 
and includes the diagrams. It also contains a summary of the 
constructiou, arrangement, and typical significance of the whole 
system. The construction, arrangement, and the typical significance 
of the whole system-are summarized in this volume. 

We commend these books to the notice of all teachers of Bible 


_ schools for the Chinese and recommend that they be brought to the 


notice of Chinese pastors and preachers. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Livingstone the Pilgrim, 6d. Yarns of South Sea Pioneers by Basil 
Matthews, 6d. The Look of Babies in Missionary Lands by Mary Entwistle, 
6d, from the London Missionary Society. These books should be very useful 
in Sunday-schools or in the home. 

Early Russian Intercourse with China, A lecture by J. Dyer Ball, Esq., 
before the Anglo-Russian Literary Society, Imperial Institute, London. This 
pamphlet of 27 pages contains much interesting information, but it needs to 
be supplemen:‘ed by the carefully collected and valuable details to be found in 


the articles by Adolf Griesbach now appearing in the National Review 


(China). 

Light and Life. First and second numbers. A useful magazine issued 
by Rev. W. H. Elwin and Mr. Y. G. Tan from the C.M.S. and Chinese Y. M. 
C. A., Tokyo. <A message in Chinese and English ‘‘ from Christian students 
in Tokyo to those scattered over China.’’ 3 

Tales from Troy, adapted from the ‘‘ Ajueid’’ by Alice M. Bale, 24d. 
and Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland (adapted) with original illustrations 
by Sir John Tenniel, 2%d. From MacMillan & Co., London, are two de- 
lightful numbers of the junior ‘* Children’s Classics.’" 
Third Annual Statement Regarding the Moukden Medical College, 
19/3. This College, under the vigorous direction of the able Principal, Dr. 
Dugald Christie, C. M. G,, has already made such progress as to amply 
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justify its existence. According to this report there are now a staff of six 
foreign profcssors, and over fifty students, whilst successful work has been 
done in the class rooms, We note that whilst Dr. Christie appeals for £4,g00 
for necessary extensions, the income for the past year covered the working 
expenses. The appendix gives the resolutions and recommendations of the 
last Triennial Meeting of the China Medical Missionary Association on the 
subject of medical education, These are well worth studying. 


Correspondence 


A REQUEST. 


To the Editor of — | 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: I hear from home 
that ‘‘ A Scotch missionary has 
translated several homeopathic 
works into Chinese recently.”’ 
Can any of your readers inform 
me where this gentleman or his 
books are to be found? It would 
greatly oblige : 

Yours very truly, 
(Miss) M. LAURENCE. 
HANGCHOW. 


W. C. BURNS CENTENARY. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: It has always 
seemed to me that William 


Chalmers -Burns is one of the 


Chinese heroes’ most richly 
deserving of commemoration. 
He was born on the rst of 
April, 1815, and I suggest that 
there be a centenary celebration 
of the event, similar to the 
Livingstone celebration. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. MACGILLIVRAY. 

SHANGHAI. | 


WEEK OF PRAYER PROGRAMME. 
To the ::ditor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: The Central China 
Religious Tract Society, Hankow, 
has made arrangements for the 


translation of the programme for 
the Universal Week of Prayer, 
January 4th-roth, 1914. This 
year there will be a Wénli Edi- 
tion as well as the usual one in 
Mandarin. 

Copies may be obtained free 
from the above Society, or from 
any of the other tract societies 
in China. 

It is the earnest wish of the 
British and Foreign representa- 
tives of the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance that this Week of 
Prayer be observed in as many 
places as possible, and that these 
programmes be widely distrib- 
uted. 

I shall be glad, therefore, if 
you will publish this in your next 
issue for the information of all 
missionaries in China. 

Yours truly, 
G. MILs. 


Hankow., Sec. 


ADVERTISING THE SCRIPTURES 
IN CHINA. 


To the kadttor of 
‘THE CHINFSE RECORDRER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: At the invitation 
of a missionary friend, the secre- 
tary of the International.Reform 
Bureau inserted in one of the 
largest Chinese daily newspapers 
of Peking the following Scripture 
invitation as an advertisement, 
which appeared for two months 
on the front page of the daily. 
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A translation of the advertise- 
ment may be of interest to the 
readers of THE CHINESE RE- 
CORDER. 


An Advertisement. 


An invitation to believe in 
the Saviour. ‘‘For God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.’’ 


Signed: By an earnest lover 


of the Saviour and one who 
loves the Republic of China. 


BL 
BR 


A PROTEST. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: 
of surprise and sadness that we 
have read the articles published 
in the July and August numbers 
of THE CHINESE RECORDER. 
While we bear ill-will toward 
no one, and write you in no 
spirit of resentment or retalia- 
tion, we feel, quite naturally, 
that we are misunderstood and 
misrepresented. 
in China to oppose the work of 
any other missionary body, and 
in many respects can heartily 
indorse the comity of missionary 
enterprise. However, to yield 
to the popular demand regarding 
the division of territory would 
be in violation of conscientious 
conviction, and of our concep- 
tion of the Great Commission. 
The fact that we maintain that 
the world is our parish is no 
doubt the great cause of prej- 
udice am us, and because 


It is with feelings. 


We are not. 
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of this there: spring up mis- 
understandings and accusations 
against us. 

As to the charge that ‘‘secrecy, 
insinuation, half-truths and bare- 
faced bribery’’ are our ‘‘ chief 
methods and stock-in-trade,’’ we 
are of the opinion that the 
foundation for this statement 
comes through native sources. 
On the other hand, if we were 
to receive at face value reports 
that reach us through the same 
sources, we could upon equally 
reliable evidence prefer against 
certain mission bodies equally 
serious charges. But we con- 
sider it would be unfair and 
unjust to do so; and we believe 
it would be most unscriptural 
aud unchristian to publish such 
statements tothe world. There- 
fore, we refrain from replying to 
these attacks or from making 
any counter-charge. 

Despite all reports to the con- 
trary, we believe and earnestly 
advocate the doctrines of Free 
Grace and Righteousness by 
Faith, and we appeal to you as 
Christians to treat us fairly, and 
to deal with us 77 accordance with 
the golden rule. 

We are in the minority,and the 
doctrines taught by our people 
are unpopular—as unpopular as 
the truths taught in the days of 
the apostles, and by the re- 
formers in Europe three centuries 


ago. We are firm believers in 


religiousliberty. While the large 
majority of Protestants do not 
agree with us, we freely acknowl- 
edge their God-given right to. 
believe and propagate what they 
regard as truth, without prefer- 
ring charges against them of 
insincerity and deception. Is 


there any reason why you can 


not and should not do the same 
with us? 

In the spirit of Christ we 
present this matter for your 
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thoughtful and con- 
sideration. 


We are 
Sincerely yours, 


Exectitive Committee of the 
Asiatic Division of Seventh- 
Day Adventists. 


C. N. WOODWARD. 
Secretary. 
SHANGHAI. 


MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION IN 
TEMPERANCE WORK. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’ 


My DEAR SiR: Permit me to 
address my fellow missionaries 
in China through the columns 
of THE CHINESE RECORDER. 
The rapid introduction of foreigu 
liquors and wines into China, 
and the growth of the cigarette 
habit, especially among . young 
people, calls for more united 
effort and co-operation among 
the missionaries of China. 

The International Reform Bu- 
reau, which has headquarters in 
Peking, will be glad to do some- 
thing to promote this co-opera- 
tion. We shall be glad to have 
a temperance committee (or Kai 
Liang Hui) in connection with 
every Chinese Church through- 
out the country. This would 
give a center of co-operation to 
aid in preserving the Church 
from social evils: 1. From in- 
temperance ; 2. From the cigar- 
3. From gambling ; 

From immorality; 5. From 
fot binding and other evil 
customs. This plan would also 
furnish a new point of contact 


with those outside of the Church 


and tend to bring them under 
Christian influence. | 

The Reform Bureau will be 
glad to aid, by correspondence 
with the Chinese leaders of the 
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Temperance Committee’’ as 
well as with missionaries inter- 
ested. We could also aid in 
securing literature, in suggesting 
methods of work, and in securing 
information on the subjects. 
Anyone interested may corres- 
pond with the undersigned, 
| Signed: E. W. THWING. 

PEKING. 


RECOGNITION OF THE CHINESE 
REPUBLIC. 


To the Editor of 


‘THE CHINESE RECORDER. 


The recognition of the ‘Chi- 
nese Republic by the Powers as 
a result of Yuan Shih-kai’s ap- 
pointment as full President has 
caused great satisfaction to the 
officials and the great majority 
of the people. ‘To express their 
gratification in a tangible way 
the high provincial authorities 
here invited most of us foreign- 
ers to a déjeuner in the city 
yesterday. The Foreign Settle- 
ment is about three miles from 
the city and the entire route was 
patrolled by detachments of 
troops fully armed, who stood at 


attention as each foreigner passed, ~ 


their officers giving a military 
salute; while at South Gate a 
whole company was drawn up 
with bugles and drums. At the 
entrance to the Governor’s res- 
idence his body-guard, a fine 
stalwart body of men, lined both 
sides of the street and presented 
arms as we arrived, his private 


band playing vigorously miean- 


while. It was very nice to see 
these well dressed and well 
equipped soldiers instead of the 
ragged, slouching, tatterdemal- 
ious of former days, armed 
usually with Crimean muskets 
and practically useless either for 
attack or defence. The military 
Governor, General Sung,resplend- 
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ent. in. a uniform of light blue, 


with. gold lace epaulettes and 
cuffs, and the Civil Governor in. 


a black frock coat, received us on 
arrival, and after a short time of 
conversation in an ante-room we 
were ushered into the dining 
room, which was very prettily 
decorated with flowers and ever- 
greens, the flags of all nations 
hanging in festoons from the 
ceiling... Everything was served 
in foreign style, the only purely 
Chinese comestible in the rather 
elaborate ménu being birds’ nest 
soup. The chair was, of course, 
taken by General Sung and he and 
several of his colleagues made 
excellent short speeclies,express- 
ing their satisfaction that China 
was now.in the comity of nations 
and their hope that amity and 
goodwill would prevail among 
allnations. The consuls present 
replied in a similar strain and 


I was allowed in the name of the 


Christian church to thank the 
officials for their uniform cour- 


tesy and consideration extended 


to us under the new aoa 
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aud this was no mere compli- 
ment as we have received great 
kindness at their hands. 

As soon as. the speech-making 
was finished the band played no 
less than six national anthems, 
the whole company standing 
meantime. After a short in- 
terval we adjourned to the court- 
yard and posed before the camera 
of the local photographer,..and 
then bidding goodbye to our 
hosts entered our chairs and 
were again carried through 
the crowded narrow streets. to 
Nantai, finding the troops. still 
on duty en route. — 

There can be no doubt that 


_ the policy of the Republic under 


Yuan will be one of friendliness 
towards foreigners and that the 
people will be allowed full. re- 
ligious freedom and it behoves 
us to make the best use we 
can of this unprecedented op- 
portunity for bringing the teach- 
ing of our Divine Master to this 
teeming population. . 


Lt. 1.1.0 


Fooc HOW, 


Missionary News 


The Conference Con- 
_tinuation Committee 
Invites all Christians, especial- 


ly the evangelical churches in 
Moslem lands, to observe Nov- 


ember oth (on which falls the | 


great Afoslem Feast of Sacrifice) 
as a Day of Prayer for our 
Moslem brethren and _ sisters: 
that God may turn their hearts, 
at this crisis in Moslem history 
and on this great day in their 
calendar, to Jesus Christ the 
Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world: and that 
we may love and help them. 


Will you on our behalf give 
this invitation adequate publi- 
city, also in the vernacular 
Christian press? 


S. M. ZWEMER, Chairman. 


R.S. McCLENAHAN, Secretary. 


CANONR.MACINNES, Treasurer. 


CAIRO. 

An Appear for Prayer fot--the 

United Missionary Campaign, 
‘The home and foreign mis- 

sionary leaders of the United 


States and Canada have decid- 
ed to engage this winter in 
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the most extensive and impor- 
tant piece of co-operative work 
which they have ever under- 
taken. The object in view is 
to enlist a far larger number of 


church members as intelligent 


missionary workers, supporters, 


and intercessors. Of the more 


than twenty millions of Protes- 
tant church members in North 
America, less than one-half of 
them are doing anything or giv- 
ing anything to meet the mis- 
sionary needs either at home or 
abroad. 

In addition toaggressive educa- 
tional plans to be carried for- 
ward within the various denom- 
minations, there will be several 
hundred two-day Missionary 
Conferences held throughout the 
United States and Canada. More 
than twenty teams of experienced 
speakers are already organized 
for the efficient conduct of these 
Conferences. 

This extensive campaign is 
planned to lead up to a simulta- 
neous personal canvass in March, 
1914, for all missionary purposes, 
on the part of all the churches of 
all denominations, so far as they 


will undertake it. More than. 


two hundred speakers will par- 
ticipate in the Conferences. Prob- 
ably. hundreds of men will assist 
in the simultaneous canvass for 
missionary subscriptions. The 
entire effort should mean a 
marked quickening of the spirit- 
ual life of many thousands of 
churches, resulting in greatly 
increased Christian activity and 
liberality. 

In view of the vast issues 
involved, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Missionary 
Campaign appeals to Christian 
people everywhere to join in 
frequent prayer for God’s clear 
guidance aud manifested pres- 
ence and power in connection 
with this entire undertaking. In 


{ November 


private prayer, at the family 
altars, in the stated church serv- 
ices, and in many other meet- 
ings called especially for the pur- 
pose, it is most earnestly urged 
that unceasing prayer be of- 
fered for a mighty spiritual 
quickening that will enable the 
church to strengthen and enlarge 
its work so as to meet worthily 
the present critical and stupen- 
dous opportunities both at home 
and abroad. Nothing less than 
a general and profound spiritual 
quickening among the churches 
will meet the present emergency. 
This quickening will come, and 
can only come, when fervent 
prayer is offered unceasingly to 
God tothisend. ‘‘In any land 
a revival will come when enough 
people desire it — iS, 
above everything.’’ 


‘““Ye have not because ye ask 
not.”’ 

‘‘ The harvest is great, —therefore 
pray ye.” 

‘* Concerning the work of my 
hands, command ye me.’’ 


Executive Committee of the United 


Missionary Campaign. 
S. Earr, TAYLOR, Chairman. 
Vice-Chairman. 
GEORGE INNES Genera 
WILLIAM B. MILLAR Secretaries. 
WILLIAM I, CHAMBERLAIN, 
F. P. HAGGARD. 
A. W. HALSEy. 
H. C, HERRING. 
HARRY WADE HICKS. 
J. C. KUNZMAN. 
JOHN M. Moore. 
H. L.. MOREHOUSE. 
C. H. PATTON. 
WARD PLA‘T. 
EDWARD LINCOLN SMITH. 
C. L. THOMPSON. 
J. CAMPBELL, WHITE. 


The Social Situation in Nanking 


Nanking is a discouraged, 
woe-begone city, waiting for 
something to turn up. A good 
strong infusion of the ‘‘ greater 
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city’’ determination of San 
Francisco, or the cheerful op- 
timism of Dayton would be the 
greatest boon just now. Many 
weeks, however, of utter busi- 
ness stagnation, with blackmail 
and extortion, followed by the 
more stormy days of house to 
house looting, is a condition 
much harder to recover from 
than any one sudden calamity, 
particularly when that condition 
is aggravated by uncertainty as 
to the future and well placed 
distrust in the local government. 
What a blessing it would be to 
have some consistent, intelligent 
policy of development adopted 


and directed by a government. 


that had the welfare of the 
locality at heart ! 

Every class has been affected, 
but the middle classes feel it 
most since they have most to 
lose, and their employment is 
slowest to resume. | 
only the bare necessities of life 
are purchasable. A few of the 
larger shops are now unpacking 
imported goods and with the 
long-desired change in Provincial 
administration this process will 
go on faster. One such merchant, 


when asked yesterday for an 


ordinary article of his trade, 
replied, with a very proper 
spirit: ‘‘Sorry, all sold out.’’ 
The employment of the educated 
classes is entirely at a standstill. 
It is very pitiful when well 
educated men, usually able to 
command good salaries, come 
begging for any sort of employ- 
ment within their power. The 
laboring classes are better able 
to shift for themselves, though 
many of them are very hard up. 
Of the army of rickshaw men, 


but part have resumed work, 


though the business for those 


who are running is very lucra- 


tive. During the long dry sum- 
mer no work whatever was done 


To date, | 


drawn 


reciprocal 
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on the streets of the city, with 


the result that dust and dirt 
have been choking every gutter, 
and rats have multiplied enor- 
mously. The City Street Depart- 
ment has now started in a limit- 
ed way, which is a very welcome 
relief. Of all, the farmers of 
the city have suffered least. — 
Their truck is now bringing 
regular prices in the markets. 
Outside of the two east gates, 
the farmers did suffer grievously 
at the hands of the soldiery, and 
the lack of rain offers them no 
prospect. 

Perhaps the story of what was 
done for the people during and 
immediately following the siege 
is an old story; so suffice it to 
say here that the bare handful of 
foreign residents left in the city 
at the time, to the very limit 
of their capacity and strength, 
received refugees within their 
compounds and protected them 
from all looting and abuse. 
Nearly every street chapel and 
day school under mission control 
was likewise filled with its own 
constituency, and though but 
very occasionally, if at all, visit- 
ed by a foreigner, they were, 
with one exception, safeguarded 
from harm. First and last, those 
protected would easily number 
several thousand. The Univer- 
sity alone harboured upward of 
1,000. 

So far as outer appearances go 
the regular work of the church- 
es is about normal; however, 
there is a warmer and more 
receptive attitude manifest, A 
better class of people have been 
into closer and more 
intimate sympathy and under- 
standing with the missionary. 
Best of all, this sympathy and 
understanding are more nearly 
than ever before. 
The number of educated men 
who have daily intercourse and 
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cousultation with the mission- 
aries is very greatly augmented. 
They have awakened to the 
purely benevolent and altruistic 
nature of his work, and we. all 
trust a feeling of the vitality 
of the. Christian Message has 
been aroused. Educationally, 
the situation is in a fog. Of 
all the large schools, the Uni- 
versity alone has opened. The 
attendance, though small, is 
daily growing, and the tuitions 
received are pitifully meagre ; 
nevertheless, the experiment is 
justified since it has aided to 
restore confidence and is offer- 
ing employment to idle students. 
Many of the government school 
students are seeking admission, 
and for these as dav students 


the bars, so far as cost is con-. 


cerned, will be let down to the 
lowest limit possible. ‘‘ The 
Language School,’’ as the Reg- 
istrar answered an anxious 
inquirer who had breathed too 
much of the Shanghai at- 
mosphere of skepticism, ‘‘ will 
open on the day and in the place 
announced.’’ The enrolment is 
over-subscribed.’’ 

By way of direct aid the local 
Relief. Committee is working 
very diligently in the judicious 
distribution of the funds avail- 


able (to date about $33,500.00). | 


Ten thousand dollars has been 
set aside for loans, of three 
months each, to the impoverished 
merchants. These loans are 
guaranteed by the different 
guilds of the city. About three 
hundred families of the scholar 
class have been ‘‘ loaned ’’ $10.00 
each, to. be repaid the 
funds can be raised. It is most 
unusual for this class to come 
begging for aid, as over 1,000 
families have done ; among these 
names were those of some 400 
bona fide graduates. The Com- 
mittee has asked the University 
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to organize and conduct a Special 
Normal Course for this class. 
This the University has consent- 
ed to undertake; already 170 
applicants have been examined 
and of these 75 selected for the 


course. The course will con- 


tinue for three mouths during 
which time the students will be 


‘supplied with a hearty noon-day 


meal, and three dollars given 
for the benefit of their families. | 
All the text books used _ in 
this course, amounting to over 
$300.00 in value, have been 
contributed free by Shanghai 
publishing houses. After New 
Year these men will be avail- 
able as school teachers to any 
who desire their services. Sev- 
eral hundred laborers are afford- 
ed employment at grading, road 
making, etc. For the women, 
several centers are giving out 
sewing, and some 40 machines, 
loaned by the Singer Company, 
are kept busy. <A Christian 
merchant is furnishing cloth and 
tailors to cut it. This material 
made up into garments he sells 
to his regular trade. The Chi- 
nese have not gotten over the 


desire to give funds and food out 


directly, and then be ‘‘through’’ 
with the matter. It is only 
with persistency that these funds 
are kept directed in the lines 
indicated above. Two thousand 
dollars, as designated by the 
donors, have been passed over 
to the Chekiang sufferers of the 
city. There is in Nanking a 
large orphanage of boys and 
girls who were brought here two 
years ago from north of the 
river by the Cantonese troops. 
Since then they have been af- 
forded good care, and housed in 
the old district. yatmen fitted 
over for their’ use. As their 
support was withdrawn, the Coin- 
mittee has designated $1,500.00 
for their maintanence until the 
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Government resumes their care. 


It was only due to the constant 
aud watchful attendance of Mr. 
Gill and Mr. McGee that the 
girls were saved from abuse at 


the hands of the soldiers during 


the looting days. Aside from 
the above forms of relief, there 
is a great deal of private time 
and energy going into individual 
cases. This is true everywhere, 
where there is great need, but 
the novelty of the situation in 
Nanking is the new-found in- 
timacy and confidence in the 
missiouary which we all trust 
will grow and abide. 


Sixth Annual Student Conference 
for North China, Wo Fo Szu, 
July 3rd-13th, 1913 | 
Rev. L. C. Porter, ‘Tungchow. 


For the third time the Student 
Conference for North China 
was held at Wo Fo Szu, the old 
temple of the Sleeping Buddha, 
in the hills northwest of Peking. 
This fine site will become a 
permanent home for such con- 


ferences, for the Peking Y. M. 


C. A. has secured control of the 
property on a long-term lease. 
Such virtual possession has made 
it possible to begin the work of 
repairing and improving. 


The central theme of the Con-. 


ference was ‘‘ Social Service and 
the Christian Message.’’ This 
was a theme well adapted to 
provide points of interest through 
which to win and hold the 
attention of those to whom the 
Christian message was new, well 
adapted, also, to present fresh 
interpretations of the essence of 
the Gospel to those familiar with 
its content. The conference 
schedule was of the usual order. 
Bible Study occupied the first 
period of ‘the morning. There 
were three grotps for this study: 
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an Old Testament. course . for 


‘Christians, taking up the prophet 


Micah; a New Testament course, 
also for Christians, which took 
up Jesus’ method of work with 


individuals; and a course for non- 


Christians which gave sketches 
of Jesus in his life-work and 
words. Ineach of these courses 
the social note found expres- 
sion. Following the Bible 
Study came a period of. con- 
ference for Christian leaders and 
Association officers on ‘‘ Deliver- 
ing the Christian Message,”’ 
while, at the same hour, the 
balance of the delegates heard a 
course of addresses on ‘‘ Chiris- 
tian Fundamentals’’ which pre- 
sented the Christian world-view 
in relation to modern thought in 
its various aspects. For the last 
five days of the conference the 
second period was given to 
addresses on special problems of 
the young man’s Christian life. 

As to the speakers and leaders 
of the conference there was, asin 
previous years, a fine comrade- 
ship in earnest manly service. 
Mr. Chang Po I,ing and Hon. 
C. T. Wang spoke with evangel- 
ical vigor and fire, as they al- 
ways have done, and won a close 
hearing. The ability, high posi- 


tion, and Christian character of 


these gentlemen give them a 
powerful hold on young men of 
the new Chiua. Pastor Ting Li 
Mei was present throughout the 
conference, making his influence 
steadily felt. Pastor Ch’eng 
Ching Yi gave two important 
addresses near the end of the 
conference. 

Attendance at the conference 
showed a registration of 142 stu- 
dent delegates. - Of these, about 
40 were non-Christians. It is 
interesting to note the large 
number of Christian delegates 
from government institutions. 
In all, 28 institutions were repre- 
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sented. In addition to the dele- 
gates there were some 60 speak- 
ers and helpers. Although the 
institutions represented are all 
in the north, the delegates came 
from uo less than 11 provinces. 

Scheme for an International In- 

stitute in Peking. 


R. C. ForsyTuH. 


As the New Republic is now 
happily recognized by the Lega- 
tions in Peking and has passed 
safely the celebration of the 
second year of its existence, it 
seems a fitting time to revive 
again the idea of establishing 
an International Institute in the 


capital city of this great country. 


There is, of course, the Inter- 
national Institute in Shanghai 
which owes so mucli of its suc- 
cess to the indomitable energy 
and initiative of Dr. Reid, but 
this does not preclude—but 
possibly rather invites—the prop- 
osition of placing similar 
organization, run on somewhat 
different lines, 1n Peking as the 


centre of influence for China as 


a whole. 

Nothing would seem to be 
more fitting at the present time 
than that the Christian Church 
throughout the world should 
unite to establish a well equipped 
international institution which 
would represent Christianity in 
an effective and suitable way in 
the greatest city of this newest 
aud greatest (at least in num- 
bers) Republic that the world 
has ever seen. 


In outline the scheme as it> 


presents itself to the writer might 
be stated thus:— 

To begin with, a large hall 
should be erected in some 


prominent position in Peking, 


capable of holding say 3,000 peo- 
ple; with smaller halls attached 
for the purpose of holding mass 
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meetings for preaching, lectures, 
social functions, etc., the smaller 
rooms being used for class work 
or other special purposes. 

Attached to this would be 
placed museum buildings suff- 
ciently large to exhibit in an 
adequate way the products of 
China in arts and manufactures, 
besides specimens of the fauna 
and flora found within its 


borders. 


A section for the exhibition 


of manufactures of foreign origin 


might also be supplied by the 
merchants from other countries 


and. be found of mutual benefit 


to Chinese and foreigners. A 
smaller hall within the museum 
buildings could used for 
preaching, lecturing, or other 
purposes, and used in this way 
at stated intervals throughout 
the day. 

A bookstall for the sale of 
literature of a_ distinctively 
Christian character might be 
found useful with a_ reading 
room attached where there would 
also be a library. 

The staff for working these 
institutions might be supplied 


by the student volunteer move- 
ment and Chinese graduates 


from Christian colleges and be 
sufficiently qualified to under- 
take the responsibility of con- 
ducting examinations and grant- 
ing degrees—these degrees to be 
of the standard, say, of London 


University, and accepted as such 


by the Government of China. 

Further, this staff might be 
expected to contribute articles 
to a daily newspaper published 
in English and Chinese which 
might be as influential in form- 
ing public opinion as_ the 
‘*Times’’ in London or any of 
the well known papers in Europe 
or America. 

A well equipped printing press 
with trained editor and com- 
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petent staff would be essential 
in such a case. 


As to the financing of these 


institutions, special grants to- 
wards buildings and outfit might 
be made by the various mission- 
ary boards and societies work- 
ing in China and these might 


also make themselves respon-— 


sible for the salaries and allow- 
ances of the staff, and a grand 
united effort by all the Churches 
of Christendom might provide 
a sufficient endowment to pay 
the running expenses and so be 
a token of goodwill to the New 
Republic which would doubtless 
be highly appreciated. Or the 
amount needed for buildings 
and plant. might be given in 
one sum by some princely 
merchant or philanthropist as 
was done for the University of 
Hongkong quite recently. 

As to the proper working and 
control of such an Institution 
this might be undertaken by 
the missionary body now work- 
ing in Peking who would act 
as guardians and trustees of the 
property, the staff and faculty 
meeting from time to time 
and making appointments and 
adjusting the details of its 
llanagement. 

A women’s section might be 
added or a women’s day allotted 
when the Institution would be 
used by women only, and these 
arrangements might be put in 
charge of the missionary ladies 


- now working in Peking. It might 


also be highly desirable to place 
a printed tract or booklet in 
the hands of each visitor to the 
Institution on leaving so as to 
bring the message of salvation 
in definite form to the notice 
of each individual. That such 
an institution would be popular 
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there seems no reason to donbt 
judging from the experience of 
similar institutions elsewhere. 
Hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividuals from all parts of China 
and its dependencies would pass 
its turnstiles annually and put 
its utmost capacity to the test. 
Thousands. of students would 
doubtless frequent the class 


rooms and take advantage of 


the facilities given for obtain- 
The 
press would pour forth a life- 
giving stream of literature and 
information such as might affect 


the whole of China in a remark- 


able manner. | 

As Peking is the centre of 
governinent, the governing class- 
es would be brought by this 
means into living contact with 
vital Christianity as shewn in 
this attractive and inviting form. 
The women of the capital—a 
very influential class— might 
there find a home for manifold 
activities of an inspiring and 
enlightening character, and final- 
ly a noble offering, such as this 
would be, from the churches of 
Christendom to the Chinese na- 
tion, would surely be fragrant of 
goodwill and prove helpful in 
making for the peace and pros- 
perity of the nation. 

The main features of this 
scheme have already been placed 
before the missionary body in 
Peking and some tentative action 
has been taken with regard to it 
and it is devoutly to be wished 
that some such institution as is 
here sketched in outline could be 
as speedily as possible got into. 
working order and its beneficent 
stream of influence flow to the. 
utmost bounds of this great 
country. 
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The Month 


AFFAIRS AT NANKING. 


For some time after the looting of 
the city, uneasiness was general. The 
attitude of General Chang was uncer- 
tain and many feared that worse 
things would come than had already 
happened, There was some talk of 
General Chang being removed. On 
September 26th the Japanese Govern- 
ment delivered an ultimatum to the 
effect that Genera] Chang must apolo- 
gize within three days in accordance 
with their former demands. Through 
the influence, in large measure, of 
the British Consul this apology was 
finally made on September 28th. At 
this time eight hundred of General 
Chang’s troops filed before the 
Japanese Consulate. It appeared at 
first as though the Japanese were not 
quite satisfied as to the manner in 
which the apology was mide, but 
later things became more quiet. It 
was finally decided that General 
Chang was to remain as Tutuh. 3 

Relief work was carried on by 
a carefully selected communittee, and 
funds and food were distributed as 
widely as possible. Iu spite of the 
destitute condition of the city the 
inhabitants showed considerable in- 
terest and enthusiasm on the anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 


Republic. 
THe GOVERNMENT. 


On October 6th, Yuan Shih-k’ai 
was formally elected President. On 
the second ballot, Yuan received 497 
votes, Li Yuan-hung 162, and Wu 
Ting-fang 23. A few others received 
votes, but not of sufficient number to 
mention. Of 868 members of Parlia- 
ment 733 were present: 56 did not 
vote at all. The result was received 
with~considerable enthusiasm. On 
October 7th formal notice was received 
at the Foreign Legations of Yuan's 
election to the Presidency. Those 
Legations wh:ch had not yet recog- 
nized the Republic at once did so. 
Definite assurance was given that ali 
existing treaties would be observed 
and obligations assumed. On October 
roth, President Yuan was inaugurated 
and took the oath in the presence of 


a few hundred people. 


A crisis was reported in the Cabinet. 
It was said that reorganization was 
imminent. The former commander 
of the Peking police was shot for 
being implicated im a plot to assas- 
sin.te President Yuan. 


FINANCIAL MATTERS. 


The finaucial condition of the 
Government was reported as being 
serious. For reasons of economy, 
the Premier dismissed one hundred 
officers from the ministry of finance. 
As a result of agitation in the Press 
in Great Britain the tripartite, quad- 
ruple and quintuple financial groups 
were dissolved. The question of 
obtaining loans was thus thrown open 
to the markets of the world. The 
Chinese were delighted with this 
change of policy. It was felt, how- 
ever, that the clear realization of 
China’s unsound financial condition 
would act as check against the inau- 
guration of wild financial schemes, 
The Premier memorialized the Pres- 
ident on the subject of the reor- 
ganization of the Salt Gabelle. He. 
recommended that Chang Hu should 
be appointed Chief Salt Commis- 
sioner and Associate Chief Inspector 
w.th Sir Robert Dane. It was also 
advocated that economy should be 
practised. through the reduction of 
the standing army to five hundred 
thousand men and an expense of 
ninety million dollars only. 


CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Smuggling and piracy have been 
quite prevalent on the coast. Many 
suspected of being rebels, among them 
some prominent Christian leaders, 
have had to flee from Canton. Heavy 
fighting was reported at Chungking ; 
later, however, the rebel leaders fled 
and the Revolution there collapsed. 
At Chanysha there was a mutiny of 
soldiers which threatened serious 
consequences to the city, but through 
the loyalty of the Tutuh’s guards 
was suppressed. Some missionaries 
were reported as captured in Hupeht 
by brigand followers of the White 
Wolf. In general, however, the 
condition of the country has tended 
to become more normal. 
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BIRTHS. 
AT Kuling, June 9th, to Rev. and 


Mrs. A. R. KEPLER, Am. Pres. 
Miss., a daugliter (Mary Bader). 


AT Peitaiho,. July 29th, to Rev. and 
Mrs. A. FrtcH, Y.M. C. A,, 
a son (George Kempton). 


At Kuling, September 12th, to Dr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Tookger, A, P. M. 
(North) a daughter, 


AT Nyack-on-Hudson, N.Y., U.S.A., 
July 12th, to Dr. and Mrs. R. H. 
GLOVER, C. and M. A., Wuchang, 
a son (Robert Prentice). 


At Cranleigh, Surrey, Eng., August 
26th, to Mr. and Mrs. E, J. MANN, 
C. I. M., a son (David John). 

AT Fengchen, September gth, to Mr. 
aud Mrs. K. R. J. Hinu, C. 1. M., 
a son (Karl Efraim). 3 


AT Shasi, September roth, to Rev. 
_ and Mrs. A. E. WANDEL, S. M. &S., 
a daughter (Agnes). 
AT Sungyang, September 22nd, to 
Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Grore, CI. 
M., a daughter (Helene Persis). 


AT Chuhsien, September 24th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. H. W. THomasson, C. I. 
M., a daughter (Joan Fowle). . 


AT Kuling, September 26th, to Dr, 

and Mrs. Paut WAKEFIELD, For. 
Christian Miss. Soc., a daughter 
(Catherine Frazer). 

AT Kuling, September 28th, to Rev. 
and Mrs. S. TANNKVisT, Sw. M.S., 
a son (Sven Lennart Natanael). 


AT Weilhweifu, Honan, October 6th, 
to Rev. and Mrs. W. H. GRAnD®, 
C. P. M., a son (John Ratcliffe). 


AT Suifu, October 7th, to Mr. and 


Mrs. C. L. Fosrmr, A. B. F. M.S., 
a daughter (Jeannette Frances). 


At Hankow, October gth, to Mr. and 
Mrs. GopFrery Hirst, Amer. Bible 
Soc., a 


At Nanking, October roth, to Mr, 
and Mrs. CHas. S. SETTLEMVER, 


For, Chris. Miss, Soc., a daughter — 


(Alice Kurz). 

At Laichowfu, October 13th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Encar MorGAN, 
Southern Baptist Mission, a son 
(Edgar Carter). 


MARRIAGES. 


At St. Luke’s, Liverpool, October 
25th, FRANK HARVEY of Hankow, 
elder son of Mr. and Mrs. Hiscock, 
of Ilfracombe, Devon, to ANNIE, 
second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
FowLeEr of Liverpool. | 


DEATHS. 


AT Wenchow, October 7th, Mr. A. 
McK, Pricer, C. 1. M., from men- 
ingitis. 

Ar Chikungshan, Honan, October 
jth, Rev. ANDREW MARTINSON, 
Amer, Luth. M., of dysentery. Aged 


ARRIVALS. 


September 18th, Dr. and Mrs. F, P. 
GAUNT, M.E.M. 

September 20th, Mr. and Mrs. J. T. 
SANDBERG, Mrs. HENRIK TJADER, 
and Miss L. M. Nvynin, all C, I. M., 
(ret.) from Sweden via Siberia. 


September 21st, Rev. and Mrs. F. 
C. Witcox, Dr. and Mrs. D. 
LxACH, all Am. Bapt. For. Miss.; Miss 
E. R. SPAREFY, Miss E. J. PETERSON, 
both Wom. For. Miss. Soc. 

September 22nd, Miss WELLS, C. 
M.S. (ret.). 

September 23rd, Rev. and Mrs. 
Tuos. S. KnxKcKT and child, Unit. 
Evan. Miss., U.S. A. 

September 24th, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
W. DIKBERGER and child, Meth. 


Prot. Miss. 


S ptember 25th, Messrs. A. Hay- 
MAN and H. G. BAT#eMAN, C, lI. 
M., from New Zealand; Dr. W. T. 


-Hosart, M. E. M. (ret.) Miss Ho- 


BART, M. E. M. 
September 26th, Miss S. ROMCKE, 
(ret.) from Norway; Miss M. E. 
MANDE&VILLE, (ret.) from England, 
both C. I. M.; Rev. T. Ll. SINCLAIR 
and wife, Miss A. A. BOONE, Rev. T. 
B, CAMPBELL, Miss J. CLARK, Miss 
I. JEAN MORRISON, and Miss E. J. 


CHISHOLM. 


September 27th, Mr. L. C. WILSON, 
VY. M. C. A.; Mr. D. Lawson, Mrs. 
C. H. STEVENS and Miss Il.. SMITH, 
(ret.) from England, all C. I. M.; 
Miss N. GRARY, Chris. Miss., (ret.); 
Miss A. Am. Pres. Miss.; 
Dr, C. Harris, Can, Pres. Miss.; Rev. 
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and Mrs. J. E. BRown and child, For. 
Chris. Miss. Soc. ape Rev. and 
Mrs. T. B. GRAFTON and family, Am. 
Pres. Miss. (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. A. 
ANDERSON, Hauges Luth. Ch. of Am.; 
Rev. and Mrs. J. JOHNSON and family, 
For. Chris. Miss. Soc. (ret.); Rev. A. 
S. KEAN, Miss M. E. BREMER, Miss 
S. L. HAMMOND, and Miss A. BRown. 


October 1st, Mrs. W. HARP and 
family, Ref. Ch. in U.S. A. (ret.). 


October’ 5th, Dr. and Mrs. CG. W. 
FREEMAN and two children, M. E. 
M. (ret.); Miss M. STONE, M. E. M.; 
Mrs. W. O. ELTERICH and family, 
Am, Pres. Miss. (ret.); Dr. and 
Mrs. A. C. REED, Am. Pres. Miss.; 
Dr. and Mrs. W. CRAWFORD and 
family, Can. Meth. Miss. (ret.); 
Miss M. Stonr, M. E. M.; Miss 
Cc. S. MERWIN, M. D., Am, Pres. 
Miss. (ret.); Miss B. FARNSWORTH, 
Yale For. Miss.; Miss A. M. TEN- 
WICK, Norw. Luth. Synod of U.S.A.; 
Miss O. JT. CHRISTENSON, Norw. 
Luth. Synod of U.S. A.; Mr. W. W. 
HIGHBERGER, Miss E. PATTERSON, 
Miss M. 1. CRAIG, Miss M. E. Woop- 
WARD, Miss I. COWEN, Miss A. G. 
REED, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. Lyon, 
Rev. G. F. Brown, Miss M. PRESTON, 


all Am. Pres. Miss,; Rev. and Mrs, F, 


K. HEINRICHSON, Ref. Ch. in U.S. 
A. (ret.); Miss M. B. Hixon, Amer. 
Friends’ Miss.; Miss M. BEEBE, M. 
E. M. (ret.). ae 

October 6th, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
FREEMAN DAVIES, and three chil- 
dren, C. I. M., (ret.); Mr. and Mrs. 
H. A. WILBUR, Y. M. C. A.; Miss M. 


HANINGION, M.D., C. M. S. (ret.); 


Mrs. JAS. WATSON and family, Eng. 
Bapt. Miss. (ret.). 

October 7th, Mr. J. H. Gosy, C. I. 
M., from North America.; Miss M. 
H. BRown, Miss M. F. WALKs, Miss 
B. M. HopGE, all Can, Pres. Miss. 

October 1oth, Rev. and Mrs. O. F. 
BRAATEN, Mr. and Mrs. LILLEBER- 
GEN, Sister THONE SANDLAND, Amer, 
Luth, Miss. 

October 11th, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 


ANDERZEN and three children, C. I. 


K. (ret.) from Sweden via Siberia. 


October 13th, Mr. and Mrs, E. T. 
LAZB&AR, Am. Pres. Miss.; Rev. and 
Mrs. N. A. LARSEN, Norw. Luth. 
Synod of U. S. A.; Miss E. M. 
SWARDER, Chi. of Eng. Miss. (ret.); 
Dr. W. S. THACKER, Ch. of Eng. Miss. 

October 15th, Rev. and Mrs, J. Y. 
McGinnis and family, Am. Pres. 
Miss. South, (ret.); Mr. W. SHort, 
Dr. J. H. LAMB, both Eng. Pres: Ch. 
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October 18th, Mrs. G. A. CHARTER 
and child, Eng. Bapt. Miss. (ret.). 

October 20th, Rev. and Mrs, J. O. 
M. (ret.); Miss 
Tuomas, C. M. S. (ret.). 

October 21st, Mr. Can, 
Pres. Miss. 

October 22nd, Mrs. 
Luth. Breth. Miss. (ret.); Miss H, 
M. JCHNSON, Swed. Am. Miss. Cov’t. 
{ret.); Miss MUNSEN, Luth. Breth. 


Miss. (ret.); Miss A. R. WENBERG, 


Luth. Breth. Miss. 

October 24th, Dr. W. H. BrrxKs, 
C. M. M.; Miss M. J. Hockxgry, C. 
W. M. S.; Mrs. L. M. HOCKIN and 
child, C. W. M. S. (ret.); Rev. H. 
BEVERLKY BURWELL, C. M. M.; Miss 
J. M. Urn, C. W. M. S.; Miss J. E. 
Horr, C. W. M. S.; Mr. and Mrs. 
F. DIcKINSON, C. M. M.; Rev. B. 
Sintrcs, C. M. M.; Miss U. F. 
STEKLE, C. M. M. (ret.); Mr. and 
Mrs. W. M. LEONARD and family, C, 
M. M.; Rev. W. C. Lunpy, C.M. M.; 
Rev. W. J. SHERIDAN, C. M. M. 
(ret.): Miss C. WELLwoop, C. W. 
M.S. (ret.); Miss DALE, C. W. M.S.; 
Dr. and Mrs. C, F. MCKENZIE and 
child, Am. For. Bpt. Miss. Soc. (ret.); 


Mrs. P. C. and child, C. 
_M. (ret.). 


October 26th, Rev. and Mrs. W. H. 
Lacy, M. E. M. (ret.); Miss JESSIE 
U. AUKENEY, M. E. M. (ret.); Miss 
OLROyD, Meth. Pub. House; Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. MINER, M. E. M. 


DEPARTURES. | 

September 27th, Mr. and Mrs, A. 
HERMANN and two children and 
Miss L. I. WEBER, all C. I. M., for 
North America. 

September 29th, Miss Dunk, C. M. 
S. for Eng. 

October 5th, Mr. and Mrs, C. POL- 
NICK, C. I. M., for Germany. 
- October 8th, Misses A. SANDERSON 
and A. K. ROBOTHAM, C.I. M., for 
England. 

October roth, Mr. and Mrs, GLAp- 
STONE PoRTEOUS and two children, 
Cc. I. M., for Australia. 

October 11th, Rev. C. H. PARSONS, 
C. 1. M., for England. 

October 13th, Rev. and Mrs. lL. 
STAR and family, C. M. S. to Eng. 

October 24th, Rev. and Mrs. A. W. 
LOCHEAD and family, Can. Pres. 
Miss. to Canada. | 

October 25th, Rev. and Mrs. W, F. 
JUNKIN and family, Am. Pres, Miss. 


South to U.S.A, 


[November, 1943 
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